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Plain Sailing for Tariff Bill—Under the five-minute 
rule, rapid headway has been made in the House with the 
Tariff measure. By an overwhelming majority the Dem- 
ocrats, on May 1, passed the sugar schedule under the 
compromise suggested by President Wilson, providing for 
a present reduction of 25 per cent. and for the placing of 
that commodity on the free list in three years. The long 
heralded opposition that was to have been brought about 
through a coalition of members representing the sugar, 
citrus fruits and wool interests, along with other Demo- 
crats supposed to be disaffected because their interests 
had not been taken care of, failed to appear. With the 
exception of the Louisiana members, who were pledged 
to protect their home industries, there was virtually no 
defection from the Democratic organization. The victory 
for the sugar schedule marks the beginning of the end of 
the attempts that were made to wreck the bill, so far as 
the House is concerned. As soon as the sugar schedule 
was passed, the committee on the same day took up and 
passed the wool schedule, that on tobacco and spirits and 
half of the items in the agricultural or “market basket” 
schedule. In view of the solidarity of the Democratic 
vote, the Republicans in the House have practically with- 
drawn opposition. 


Anti-Japanese Bill Modified—An amicable adjust- 
ment of the alien land controversy by means of a new 
bill, first drawn in strict conformity with the treaty be- 
tween Japan and the United States, and then remodelled 
to allow three year leases, is the probable outcome of 
several conferences of Secretary Bryan with Governor 


drafted the new measure, in which the term “ineligible 
to citizenship,” which was declared by Secretary Bryan 
to be odious to the Japanese, was omitted and the 
statute made conformable t8 the specific limitations of the 
Japanese treaty of 1911. The new bill enacts that “all 
aliens eligible to citizenship may acquire and hold land in 
the same manner as citizens of the United States,” and 
“all other aliens may acquire and hold land in the manner 
and to the extent and for the purpose prescribed by any 
treaty now existing between the Government of the 
United States and the nation or country of which such 
alien is a citizen or subject.” The amendment provides 
that aliens shall hold leases for only three years, but it 
eventually allows them to hold land as long as they please, 
since there is nothing in it against renewal to another 
Japanese tenant. In official circles at Washington it is 
thought that the situation has been relieved largely of its 
grave aspect, and that a satisfactory adjustment has been 
brought into sight. The Japanese Embassy officials are 
discreetly silent regarding the latest phase of the situa- 
tion, but since some legislation is inevitable it is believed 
that the last measure will be acceptable, since Japanese 
pride is saved and the probable injury to Japanese sub- 
jects in California reduced to a minimum. It is pointed 
out, too, that’ by recognizing the validity of leases the 
Californians are simply duplicating the conditions under 
which Americans at present hold land in Japan. 


Recognition of China.—The Republic of China has 
been officially recognized by the United States. President 
Yuan Shih-Kai cabled the State Department that the mes- 
sage of recognition of his republic had been read in the 





Johnson and the California Legislature. At the sug- 
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Assembly and accepted. He expressed his appreciation 
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and that of his subjects for the attitude taken by the United 
States in announcing to the world its belief in the new Gov- 
ernment. In a letter to the Field Afar, Bishop Mérel of 
Canton makes the following report of Church statistics in 





to be about 466,850,000, the hierarchy numbers fifty, and 
engaged in missionary work there are twelve religious 


Foreign Missions of Scheut (Brussels), Franciscans, 
Foreign Missions of Rome, Foreign Missions of Steyl 
(Holland), Foreign Missions of Parma (Italy), Augus- 
tinians, Dominicans, Cistercians. 
American priests are 1,439 in number and the native 722 ; 
there are 416 seminarians, and 1,463 native students in 
preparatory schools. The Catholic population is 1,434,910 
and they worship in 7,232 churches and chapels. Accord- 


_ strictive of its juridical personality. 
China: The total population of the country is estimated | molested for his religious opinions, nor compelled to pro- 
_ fess any creed, or observe any practices contrary to his 


The European and | 


ing to the same report, the Protestant missions have 93 | 


societies, 2,094 European and American missionaries, and 


502 native; there are 4,288 stations, and 195,905 baptized | 
| elected, with two districts in which the election was de- 


converts. 

Neill Labor Commissioner.—The appointment of 
Charles P. Neill as Commissioner of Labor Statistics in 
the new Department of Labor was confirmed by the 
Senate. Senator Overman, of North Carolina, and Sen- 
ator Tillman, of South Carolina, and other Democrats 
from the South opposed Dr. Neill because of adverse re- 
ports submitted by him when Labor Commissioner on 
labor conditions in Southern cotton mills, but did not go 
to the extreme length of preventing a vote. In the closing 
weeks of his administration, President Taft renominated 
Dr. Neill to be Commissioner of Labor in the then De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. The nomination was 
held up at that time. Dr. Neill’s name was among the 
first President Wilson submitted to the Senate. 


Huerta’s Downfall Near.—According to Mexicans and 
Americans who arrived from the City of Mexico at New 
Orleans on April 29, life and property are not safe in 
the Mexican capital and another battle may be expected at 
any time. The refugees report exchange is higher than it 
has been before in a quarter of a century and business is 
demoralized. Professor I. W. White, State Geologist of 
West Virginia, lately returned from the Mexican oil 
fields, expressed the opinion that the Huerta government 
could not remain in power much longer. The revolufion 
has ‘assumed greater proportions than any previous up- 
rising, and order, he believed, could not be restored with- 
out United States intervention. 
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proved, reads as follows: “The religion of the State is 
the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman. No laws can be 


passed contrary to the liberty of the Church, or re- 
No one shall be 


conscience.” Moreover, all forms of worship not opposed 


Orders and Congregations, namely: Lazarists, Jesuits, | to public order or Christian morality are guaranteed the 


Foreign Missions of Milan, Foreign Missions of Paris, | 
_and official” consecration of the republic to the Sacred 


ordinary legal rights. The Diario recalls the “solemn 
Heart last December in presence of the President (Don 
Adolfo Diaz), the Cabinet, the Assembly, and the foreign 
Diplomatic Corps, in the parish church of Managua. Such 
acts as these, says the Revista of Las Vegas, afford solid 
hope of the future, after a period of anti-clericalism, 
fratricidal revolution, and tyranny. 


Canada.—The expectations of the Conservatives'in the 
Alberta elections have been somewhat disappointed. The 
final returns give 38 Liberals and 16 Conservatives 


ferred. It is almost certain that these will elect Liberals. 
With regard to the entrance of Mr. Bernier into the 
Manitoba Cabinet, Archbishop Langevin has declared that 
he does not oppose it, since the Catholics have a right to 
be represented there. On the other hand, he does not 
approve of it, as to do so would appear to be an abandon- 
ment of the claims of Catholics in the school question. 
This declaration seems to be an answer to the reports 
spread that the archbishop was engaged actively in organ- 
izing the opposition to Mr. Bernier’s reelection. He will 
be neutral in the matter. It would seem that to have a 
school policy is forbidden to Catholics only. At the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of a public school in Transcona, 
close to Winnipeg, a Methodist minister was invited to be 
one of the speakers, and he took the opportunity to de- 
mand a compulsory education law. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the Deputy Minister of Education, who followed 
him, rebuked the impertinence. But why should the 
Methodist minister have been given the opportunity of 
committing it? Two or three “graft” investigations 
have been going on in Vancouver and its suburbs. In 
one it was said that profitable and permanent employment 
under the city could be had by Orangemen only. This 
was denied; but it seems clear that the order is strong 
out of all proportion in the various departments and that 
the city’s employees are drawn into it by foremen and 
others in authority. The Railway Commission has 
ordered a reduction of 20 per cent. in Western express 











| rates. This gives great satisfaction to fruit growers espe- 


cially. 


Nicaragua.—Two weeks ago we announced, from the | 


Diario Nicaragiience, that in the recent revision of the 
Constitution, the Constituent Assembly, or Congress, re- 
fused, by a majority vote, to acknowledge the Catholic 
religion as the religion of the State. This vote was re- 
considered, with the result that Article 5, as now ap- 


Ireland.—The Home Rule Bill is to be reintroduced 
next week and will be passed without amendment, as the 
question of compromise has apparently fallen through. 
Sir E. Carson has declared he would be no party to any 
measure that would hand over Irish Unionists to an elected 
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Irish Parliament, with an Executive responsible to it. 


The promoters of compromise were former Irish Union- 
ists of influence, who it was believed had the sympathy 
of a large proportion of British Unionists and, in regard 
to their proposals of financial betterment, of Irish Nation- 
alists. Belfast has been celebrating the tercentenary of 
its foundation as a corporate town by James |. Largely 
owing to the gifts and privileges it received from him and 
other sovereigns, and parliamentary acts and policies dis- 
criminating in its favor against Southern. ports and in- 
dustries, it has grown to a population of nearly 400,000, 
and its shipbuilding, linen and tobacco plants are among 
the largest in the world. Sir Hiram Wolff, one of the 
greatest of its shipbuilders, died at the opening of the 
celebrations. He was born in Hamburg, but came early 
to Belfast as draughtsman for the Hickson works, attain- 
ing gradually the ownership of the greatly enlarged con- 
cern, and representing the city in Parliament. He signed 
the Financial Commission Report which found Ireland 
overtaxed $14,000,000 annually, and took no part in the 
“Covenant” proceedings. Rt. Hon. T. F. Molony, 
K.C., Solicitor-General, has been appointed to succeed 
Rt. Hon. Ignatius O’Brien, the present Lord Chancellor, 
as Attorney-General. It is believed that Sergeant Mori- 
arty, also a prominent Catholic, will be appointed to the 
vacancy. Mr. Lloyd George announced the Irish in- 











come tax yield for 1912 as $10,820,000, an increase of | 


$330,000 over the previous year. He also stated that the 
proportion of direct taxation for the two islands was: 
Great Britain 53.6, Ireland 33.1; and of indirect, which 
is the main tax: Great Britain 41.4, Ireland 66.9. This 
demonstrates that the incidence of taxation is so man- 
aged as to fall far more heavily on Ireland. Mr. George 
also reported that his Insurance Bill was working splen- 
didly in Ireland, but the General Council of County Coun- 
cils, meeting a few days later, resolved unanimously that 
the Bill was dangerously injurious to the country districts, 


and should be extended to no towns except the few that | 
' Catholic parents to hinder the Catholic instruction of 





had asked for it. A detailed report of the evidence 
given before the Commission of inquiry into Irish finance 
is at length to be published. As a result of the testimony, 
the Commission unanimously reported in favor of giving 


the Irish Parliament complete fiscal independence, in- ‘ 


cluding control of customs and excise. The refusal of 
the Government to embody the findings in the Home Rule 
Bill is said to have delayed the publication of the evidence. 


Great Britain—The police. have taken possession of 
the Suffragists’ headquarters in London. While doing so 
they rearrested, Mrs. Drummond, whose fines had been 
paid a day or two before by the “unknown person,” Miss 


Annie Kenney, who was out on bail awaiting trial, and | 
| at improving the material position of the priesthood, at 


arrested other women officials. All were charged before 
the magistrate with conspiracy, and it was hinted that 
more serious charges were being prepared. The author- 
ities have forbidden printers to print the Suffrage organ, 
and warn people at large that subscribing to the funds of 
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the movement may have serious consequences. Sir 
Stuart Samuel, unseated at Whitechapel because he was a 
partner in a firm that had contracts with the Government, 
has been returned again with a greatly reduced majority. 
——The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in announcing the 
Budget, showed that the proposed expenditure exceeds 
the revenue of the year just ended by £7,500,000. He will 
provide no new taxes, believing that the increased receipts 
from land taxes and rising trade will compensate for the 
deficit. Other good authorities do not take so rosy a 
view, holding that the crest of the wave of prosperity has 
passed. The labor unrest is developing again, and 
there is talk of another shipyard strike and another sea- 
men’s strike. The Government has guaranteed a loan 
to the Sudan of 15 million pounds for the development of 
cotton growing. In proposing the measure the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said that it was important to foster 
cotton-growing under British protection so as to be inde- 
pendent of the cornering of the American market, which 
from time to time causes a shortage in British mills. The 
present production of Egyptian cotton is about 720 million 
pounds a year, or one-eighth of the American crop. 








Spain.—A Liberal majority in a full meeting of the 
Council of Education voted, by a majority of 30 to 20, 
the formula drawn up by the Government for the modi- 
fication of religious teaching in the schools. It is sub- 
stantially this—that the teaching of catechism remains 
the same, but the children of parents who declare them- 
selves not to be Catholics are not to be taught the cate- 


_chism, as also the children of Catholic parents who de- 


clare that they do not wish to have their children receive 
religious instruction. It has been pointed out that the 
formula involves a contradiction, inasmuch as religious 


' instruction does not remain the same as before; that 


there is no question of children of non-Catholic parents, 
since practically they do not exist in Spain, and if they do 
they have secular or sectarian schools; and that to allow 


their children is an absurdity, which opens wide the door 
to the revolutionary agitator and disturbs the order of 
teaching in the schools. This formula is called by the 
Universo “another proof of the Government's incapacity 
and malevolence.” The evil done by just such a clause 
in Belgium is well remembered. This formula, although 
void without the approval of the Cortes, will in all prob- 
ability be made a law by what is called a royal decree; 
that is, a decree of the Prime Minister. The League 
for the Defence of the Clergy is directly a union of priests 
for self-defence by legal and polemical means, by appeals 
to the courts against injustice, even official, and by an- 
swers in the pyblic press to misrepresentations. It aims 





insisting on legal rights, at elevating the intellectual stand- 
ard, and as a consequence general public prestige. The 
progress and development of the organization in one year 
has been remarkable. From 42 dioceses it has spread to 
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all in Spain. Its membership has increased from 8,300 to 


12,500. Many cases have been referred to the courts and | 


vindication obtained. It is said that not an anti-clerical 
journal has refused to listen to the League and correct 
misstatements. Much polemical work has been done. 
The League has its own Bulletin, and three other reviews 
for priests have sprung into existence. Much progress 
has been made in bringing to justice the hitherto un- 
assailable members of the Cortes, or parliament. Finally, 
all Catholic action has been stimulated, and notably the 
great work of Social Defence. Cooperating with the 
League is the beneficial and progressive work of foster- 
ing priestly and religious vocations. The taking of the 
military oath by the new recruits in Madrid was a solemn 
and brilliant ceremony. In one of the great wide avenues 
of the city an altar for the military Mass was erected, and 
in front was set the tribune for the royal family. The 
Queen and Queen-mother were present with the princesses 
and ladies of the court. The Papal Nuncio, with the 
Bishops of Madrid and Sion, were there; while around 
the altar and tribune the military academies, historical 
regiments, and the recruits, including, curiously enough, 
the Moors of the new African levies, were ranged in far- 
extending masses. All Madrid kept pouring through the 
streets from early day, and streets and balconies were 
crowded and brilliant. The troops had converged from 
their quarters with quick step and inspiring music. Lastly 
came the King and royal escort. At the end of the Mass, 
the Bishop of Sion, taking the national flag, advanced 
towards the recruits and administered the oath according 
to the usual impressive ritual. 





Portugal.—Another futile uprising against the Gov- 
ernment occurred in Lisbon on April 27. It was quickly 
suppressed and a General, three Captains, and twenty 
non-commissioned officers were placed in prison on board 
a Portuguese cruiser. But on April 30 several boatloads 
of men boarded the vessel and demanded the release of 
the prisoners. Rescuers and prisoners reached the shore 
pened. Two monarchist papers, the Dia and Naco, were 
sequestrated, and the city is in a state of alarm, expecting 
a new outbreak. Later advices reveal the fact that it was 
not a monarchist but a Socialistic and radical uprising to 
overthrow the Government. 


Germany.—The German Reichstag entered upon its 
Pentecost vacations May 1. The army increase has been 
under constant discussion, and the section which calls for 
a standing army of 806,000 men in time of peace has 
passed the Budget Committee, only the Social Democrats, 
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preservation of peace; but saw no hope for securing it 


| except at the price of maintaining a strong military force. 


It is thought that the entire budget concerning men and 
armaments will be considered before the end of June, but 
that the question of covering the expenses may not be 
solved until late in the autumn of this year. A new 
book, Deutschland in Waffen (“Germany Under Arms’’), 
has been dedicated to the Emperor. It is attributed to 
the Crown Prince, who has certainly written the Intro- 
duction and the’section on the Gardes du Corps. In his 





_ preface the Prince says: “Only with the support of our 





good sword can we maintain our place beneath the sun, 
which is ours by right, but which will not be freely given 
up to us.” To dream of a universal peace, he holds, is not 
German and does not become the German nation. “His- 
tory teaches that all States in which commercial interests 
gave the decision at critical moments were doomed to 
destruction.” ——A conspiracy is said to have been made 
against the life of the Emperor and to have been foiled 
by its timely discovery. The attempt was planned to take 
place during the Emperor’s journey to Baden. Advised 
of the danger, he changed his route and made his trip in 
an automobile instead of using the train intended for him. 


Austria-Hungary.—Austria is determined that the de- 
cision of the Powers which forbids the Montenegrins to 
hold Scutari must be carried into effect. If the Powers 


| will not act conjointly she is prepared to take the aggres- 


sive, in which case Germany and Italy will of necessity be 


_ drawn into the struggle with her, since they can not desert 


their ally. Both Powers, however, are loath to undertake 
the campaign and are exerting their influence to preserve 


peace. All agree that the consent of the Powers should 


before the naval authorities were aware of what had hap- | Southern Slavs. 


be obtained before any step is taken. While Austria is 
willing to do all that in her opinion can rightfully be 
demanded of her in the interest of peace, she has at the 
same time made all necessary preparations for war. The 
Zeit maintains that all nationalities in the dual monarchy 
will unite with Austria, not excluding the Czechs and 
On May 1 the London conference of 


| the various ambassadors, at which the Austrian repre- 


sentative likewise participated, decided that there was at 
the time no reason for issuing an ultimatum, in view of 
the conciliatory message which had been received from 
Montenegro. Finally, on May 5, the despatches reported 


| that King Nicholas had decided to evacuate Scutari and 


leave it on the hands of the Powers. No date for the 


evacuation was fixed. 


France.—That the new colonial acquisition in Africa 


is not altogether a source of gratification is evidenced by 


the Poles and the party of Alsace-Loraine voting against | 


it. The difficulty of efficiently managing, in case of war, 
such enormous forces was discussed in the Reichstag and 
fully admitted by the Minister of War, who believed that 
a change must be introduced in the training of the gen- 
erals incommand. He assured the members of the Budget 


the fighting still going on. A French column which formed 
a part of Colonel Mangin’s army was ambushed by the 
tribesmen of El Hiba. Seven hours’ fighting ensued, with 
a French loss of 18 killed and 41 wounded. The other 
side suffered heavily, but the figures are not given. 
The May Day procession passed off peaceably because, it 





Committee of the earnest desire of Germany for the | was said, Lepine was no longer Chief of Police. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Albania 


The Albanians are the most ancient race in South- 
eastern Europe. Neither history nor legend records the 
period of their advent to the Illyrian coast, but their lan- 


guage and cyclopean remains would indicate that they 


were probably the forerunners of the Macedonians and 
Epirots, and are of pre-Hellenic-Pelasgian origin. The 
ruins of the temple of Pelasgian Zeus at Dodona, which 
was venerable in Homer’s day, are still to be seen near 
Janina, where was also situated the subterranean en- 
trance to Tartarus; and Cocytus and Acheron were 
Albanian rivers. Conquered by Rome, the Illyrians fur- 
nished the best soldiers to her legions and several rulers 
to her empire, as they have since supplied the choicest 
warriors and not seldom commanders to the armies of 
Venice, Naples, Greece, Italy and to Constantinople, Chris- 
tian and Moslem. 


the invading Slavs in the seventh century, and thereafter 
were known as Albanians. Subject in various degrees at 
different periods to schismatic Greeks, Serbs, Venetians 
and Turks, but never subdued by any, they submitted, 
with the glorious exception of the heroic northern tribes, 


the remainder Greek orthodox, but Moslem and Greek 
retain many Catholic customs and beliefs, and neither is 
orthodox in the accepted sense. The general lapse of the 
Albanians from the religion they fought for so heroically 
under Scanderbeg can scarcely be stigmatized as apostasy. 
Death, spoliation, deprivation of Catholic guidance or 
support, the choice on the one hand of lordship and 
warriors’ privileges under Islamism, and on the other, 
slavery and the ravishment of their daughters if they re- 
mained Christian, gradually did their work, and the 
Southern Albanian became Mahometan in name if not in 


_ strict observance; but not all these terrors and induce- 
| ments nor the additional hostility and allurements of the 


Christianized before the dismember- | 


ment of the Roman Empire, they were driven south by | jntelligible to their northern kin, but the principal tribes 


whether clinging to their native mountains or exiled else- 


where, they preserved substantially their ancient language 


and with it their traditional customs and national indi- | 


viduality. 

Albania, as its boundaries were reckoned before the 
Balkan war, extended 290 miles along the Adriatic from 
Montenegro to Greece, and 40 to 90 miles eastward be- 
yond the Schar-Dagh mountain chains, including besides 
Scutari the now Servian towns of Kossovo, Uskub and 
Monastir, and the large and populous vilayet of Janina, 
recently annexed to Greece. Its people extend farther, 
being numerous in the bordering territories of the neigh- 
boring States, and also in the Morea, Eubcea, Attica, 
Asia Minor, and in Sicily and Southern Italy, whither 
they emigrated or were banished in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, preserving to-day in widely separated 
lands varying dialects of their ancestral tongue. Many 
of their descendants, even in the suburbs of Athens, know 
no Greek, but they contributed powerfully to Grecian in- 
dependence, one of them leading the revolution, while an 


Asiatic Albanian commanded the forces sent to quell it. | 
At home warfare seems to have been their normal cordi- | 


tion as long as history records. 
There are altogether over two million who retain the 


neighboring Slavs, continued for century after century, 
succeeded in destroying or diminishing the fidelity of the 
northern Albanian to the Catholic Faith. 

The chief tribes of Upper Albania are the pioneers of 
nationality and Catholicity. Albania’s main divisions, 
ethnically and geographically, are the Ghegs of the north 
and the Tosks of the south, the latter approaching the 
Greeks in character and speaking a dialect that is scarcely 


of the former preserved in their mountain fastnesses 
purity of language as well as faith, and the serious de- 
meanor and invincible spirit of their ancestors. It was 
among them, when the Servian empire fell before the 


| Turks, that the Servian Balshas, adopting the Catholic 


to the religious impositions of the controlling powers, but | Faith, set up a new dynasty (1366-1421) that proved an 


effective barrier to the Moslem inundation; and it was 
there among his Mirdite tribesmen, who now as then are 
exclusively Catholic, that George Castriota declared war 
against the Turk in 1443, and with their aid continued till 
his death in 1467 the series of seemingly fabulous exploits 
by which he hurled back horde after horde of Turkish 
invaders, carried the war into Moslem territory, and won 
from Mahommed II recognition as Lord of Albania and 
Epirus, and the title of Scanderbeg (Alexander Bey), 
whereby the Sultan signified that he deemed him the peer 


_ of Alexander of Macedon. 


It was the first and the last time that the Albanian 
tribes seem to have united under one leader. Kroia, 
Scanderbeg’s capital, and Scutari were occupied after his 
death by the Venetians, but surrendered to Mahommed 
II in 1479, after a memorable defense by the allied Vene- 
tians, Albanians and Montenegrins. Some of the Chris- 
tian defenders fled to Italy, others to the Montenegrin 
hills, with Ivan the Black, but most to the Gheg moun- 
tains, where, alone in Albania and all the Balkans except 


_ Croatia, Catholicity was kept inviolate from every attack 


| of Schismatic and Turk by the unconquerable Mirdites 


Albanian racial characteristics, and within the accepted | 
geographic boundaries before the war about 1,500,000, | 


including some 300,000 Slavs and Vlachs in the North 
and East and 100,000 Greeks in the South. About a 


million of these are Mussulmans, 120,000 Catholics and | 


and the Catholic Malissori. Alone they held their moun- 
tains and their faith against the inroads of Schismatic 
Serbs and Albanian Moslem until yesterday, and through- 
out the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries against the 
persistent assaults of swarms of fanatic Turks, who, sat- 
isfied with the religious submission of the other Albanians, 
left their tribal liberties undisturbed and concentrated all 
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their forces on the subjugation of the Catholic moun- 


taineers. Failing utterly, they adopted the policy, on the 


decline of their power in the eighteenth century, of leav- | 
| proposed to divide Albania between them, Turkey fos- 


| tered in opposition the Albanian League of Catholics and 


ing the Mirdites and kindred Catholic tribes in peace and 
independence, on the sole condition that they supply regi- 
ments under their own chiefs, with full freedom of 
religious practice and other privileges, to the Turkish 
armies. 

For the last two centuries Turkish law has been prac- 
tically a dead letter in Albania, but immunity from ex- 
ternal assault was signalized by outbreaks of internal 
strife. Each of the numerous tribes, separated by lofty 
mountain ridges, has its own customs and animosities, and 
is usually engaged with other tribes in attack or defense, 
and when enjoying peace with its neighbors is busily 
paying off family scores as prescribed by the vendetta. It 
has been said with some truth that “Albanians occasion- 
ally die from ordinary diseases, but most of them die 
from differences of opinion.” This is but slightly true 
of the Catholic districts. There the priests—Franciscans, 
Seculars and Jesuits, of whom many are native Albanians 
educated in Italy—have exercised their supreme influence 
to abolish the vendetta among the Mirdites and to a 


entity. Their modern national aspirations date from 
Berlin, 1878. Austria, to compensate Servia and Monte- 
negro for the loss of Bosnia and Herzegovina, having 


Moslems. Austria has since rendered aid to the Catholics 
by money and influence, but neither for them nor other 
Albanians has any European power made serious sacrifice. 
The fact, unnoted in the newspapers, that it is mainly 
German troops that are massed on the Balkan and Slavic 
borders and that Austria is concentrating in the direc- 


| tion of France, is significant of many things; but a desire 
| to protect the Albanians would not seem to be one of 


large extent among the tribes that are partly Catholic, and 


to lessen the intertribal conflicts, at which they minister 
to the wounded and are often able to prevail even on the 
Moslems to discontinue hostilities. 

Albanian pastors lead a strenuous life. The only prac- 
ticable road is the Roman via Egnatia, and hence they 
often spend a whole day tramping over mountain paths 
to a sick-call. In the country churches the Sunday Mass 
is usually at twelve, to accommodate the distant moun- 
taineers, who travel from sunrise to attend it. They pile 
their rifles in rows. outside the walls, and with revolvers 
in their girdles enter reverently. The women and chil- 
dren are separately placed, and all sing in congregational 
service with devout enthusiasm. The rattling of the coins 


and medals that the women wear profusely on garments | 


and headdress, as they bow in the solemn parts of the 
Mass, does not disturb the rapt devotion of the wor- 
shipers, nor the presence of a kilted mountaineer, with 
revolver and bandolier, reverently assisting the priest at 
Mass, and striding through the kneeling congregation to 


gather the collection. On solemn occasions, when the men | 


leave the church and pick up their rifles, they form in line 
and discharge a cartridge in honor of the festival. This, 
like their soul-absorbed attitude of worship, is a demon- 
stration of living faith that thrills while it startles the 
Western beholder. 

Such are the Mirdites and a part of the Malissori; but 
these, though the most important tribes and the only ones 
which have a semblance of government—their self-im- 
posed laws are Spartan in severity—are but a fraction of 
the Albanian people, and Albania, exclusive of the Scutari 
district, has been cut in half by the Balkan war. Such a 
people, despite their great individual qualities, would not 
seem promising material for a political, self-governing 





them. The Archbishop of Antivari, who has formally 
declared that the Montenegrins have extended the fullest 
liberties to their newly acquired Catholic subjects, has no 
fear of their domination, and his judgment is entitled to 
first consideration. Very good men who are also ac- 
quainted with conditions entertain a different view; but 
whatever solution one favors, it is to be hoped and should 
be urged by publicists, that a people who unaided have 
suffered so much for liberty should not be made the cats- 
paw of financial diplomacy or European rivalries. 
M. KENNY, s.J. 


Peace, Peace, But There Is No Peace 


A Peace Congress has been held in St. Louis. A num- 
ber of amiable and estimable gentlemen, with pronounced 
academic proclivities, read some papers in perfectly aca- 
demic form and delivered sundry ringing addresses call- 
ing attention to the blessings of peace and the horrors of 
war. They sat down to a modest banquet and calmly 
discussed subsidiary questions and passed some appro- 
priate resolutions. Armed with unctuous self-righteous- 
ness, with the halo of the Steel Trust around him, Mr. 
Carnegie, at a suitable time, projected himself into the 
limelight as an aider, abettor and financial supporter of 
the good cause, and the newspapers gave the first page to 
his elucubrations. The Congress adjourned, and this gay 
little world of ours wags on as before, serenely, uncon- 
scious that a ripple has appeared on the smooth surface 
of its usual activities. The various Christian nations will 
continue unruffled adding to their armaments, increasing 
the number of conscript men, enlarging the years of mili- 
tary service. The keels of large battleships will be laid, 
the science of aviation will be laid under contribution, 
submarine progress will be enlisted in behalf of interna- 
tional butchery, nations released from the leash will fly 
at one another's throats at the least provocation, wives will 
be widowed, mothers will be bereft of sons, families will 
mourn and countries will pay the huge indemnity of 
treasure and blood, the hypocrisy and cant of statesmen 
will go on, chanting with ever varying cadence of pro- 
found good will and forbearance the world-old song of 
insincerity and pretense. 

At first sight it may seem astonishing that the efforts 
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of peace societies and the unanswerable logic of their ap- 
peals have produced so little result. But the wonder 
ceases when we reflect that every great cause aiming at the 
betterment of humanity and the true progress of nations 
must get down to the hearts and the lives of the masses, 
must possess the passion of a great ideal, must be actu- 
ated by self-sacrifice and the martyr spirit, must be re- 
moved from the atmosphere of mere culture, must be a 
strictly moral movement, before it begins to be effective. 
Thus far peace propagandism has been too largely con- 
fined to college professors, professional philanthropists, 


doctors, lawyers, bankers, clubwomen, nurses, statesmen | 


out of work. This is why the peace movement has made 
so little headway against frenzied militarism. It has been 
too narrow and exclusive, too aristocratic and respectable, 
too precise and proper, too logical and unemotional, too 
theoretical. There have been too many peace advocates 
carrying water on both shoulders, advocating peace and 
big navies, favoring peace in the abstract and getting 
ready for gigantic war, upholding the fetish of “the great- 
est nation on earth” and accepting the consequences of 
national vanity. 


When ordinary people are enlisted in the cause, when | 
they begin to feel that the movement concerns them, there | 
When they see the evil of | 


will be something doing. 
militarism and jingoism many meetings will not be needed 
to bring about practical results. When they begin to see 


the folly of calling from peaceful pursuits the brawn of | 


the nation, of immolating on the altar of Mars the youth 
of every land for the purpose of carrying out some sin- 
ister design of statecraft, a change will come. They 
are the ones who ought to be most interested in peace 
movements. When war is proclaimed, who are pushed 
to the front? Who are expected to throng round the 
colors? Who furnish the enthusiasm, who make the 
sacrifices, who give their lives to the cause? Is it the 
legislators who so blithely declare war? The statesmen 
who coolly measure the probable outcome and the expected 
success? It is not the war lord who from a safe dis- 
tance hurls his devoted legions against impregnable posi- 
tions and relentlessly pushes them forward in the face of 
a withering fire of shot and shell, carnage and death, and 
glory that finds its reward in the muffled drum and part- 
ing volley and the apotheosis of heroism. Most wars 
are unnecessary and wicked, and could have been 
averted, and many of them should never have been 
begun; for they are founded on selfish motives 
that are no credit to the nation responsible for them. 
How many recent wars have been justified by anything 
but the weakness of the foe or the hope of commercial 
advantage or the gaining of territory or race hatred? 
Who is it that makes war? Is it the people? They 
pay for it, they suffer from it, they die for it. Often the 
ruler is not responsible. President McKinley did not 
wish the Spanish war; perhaps he did not see any neces- 
sity for it, because Spain was willing to evacuate Cuba 
and concede any reasonable demand that would not in- 





volve national dishonor; but he could not stand against 
the noisy jingoists and demagogic marplots in the Senate 
and elsewhere. In many cases a persistent minority car- 
ries the day by appealing to prejudice and passion and 
false patriotism. The days of peace will be closer at 
hand when those who make war will be the first called 
upon and required to enlist and expose their lives. When 
a person considers the proposition in cold blood it seems 
inexplicable and monstrous that any sane man could ever 
bring himself to believe that war could settle any ques- 
tion of right or justice. Force alone settles nothing but 
the superiority of arms and resources and preparation; it 
establishes nothing but the natural brutality of man and 
his willingness to profit by his superior strength, as all 
animals do. 

Education and refinement and culture and wealth and 
philanthropy are strong factors in any cause. They are 
welcome and their help is needed in behalf of peace; but 
they are not sufficient. We can only hasten the day 
of peace by setting our faces against unnecessary war 
in every form and in every land, by encouraging and 


| upholding the arts of peace among the young, by estab- 


lishing new ideals of national greatness not based on 
the excellence of armies and navies, by being honest and 
sincere advocates of peace, by inculcating in minds 


and hearts the maxims of justice and right and 
truth and religion. Then the delirium of war, the 
mania for conflict, the exercise of brute force will 


have fewer adherents. What a bitter commentary on our 
civilization is the spectacle of the armed camps of 
Europe and our own eagerness to be up toward the 
front in our preparation for war. The man that is 
armed often seeks the conflict which the unarmed man 
can easily decline without loss of honor. May the Prince 
of Peace enlighten us! Like Ozanam, let us belong to the 
Party of Hope. 
M. P. Dowtin«, s.J. 


Moral Training 


That our common schools are not achieving the ade- 
quate purpose of their being is a conviction so generally 
expressed to-day that it has come to be accepted as a 
trite commonplace. Nor is this, as some would have us 
believe, the selfish judgment of interested people only, 
who are radically opposed to the idea of State-supported 
unsectarian schools and who are scheming to win State 
aid for religious instruction in the common school cur- 
riculum. It is as unfair to charge with unworthy motives 
the great multitude of religious men and women among 
us who are doing all in their power to correct a funda- 
mental error in the methods of public instruction in this 
country, as it is absurdly false to attempt to hold these 
alone responsible for the wave of criticism to-day sweep- 
ing over the country and directly affecting the efficiency 
of the public schools. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer, for instance, will scarcely be 
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considered to be a journal unduly eager to promote selfish | 
interests in any question touching the common schools. 
Nor does its record stamp it as a newspaper devoted to 


partisan service in religious matters. Yet in an exceed- | 


9” 


ingly fine and strong editorial, April 27, it voices a judg- | 
ment regarding the public schools quite as condemnatory | 
as any that has as yet appeared in the most ardent of | 
The writer | 


professedly religious organs in the country. 
concedes that “in everything that concerns material devel- 
opment, the increase of invention and of general physical 


comfort and well being, the growth of population espe- | 
cially in cities, the enormous advance in business trans- | 
actions and in wealth, as well as health, and the facility | 
and acceleration of transportation, our progress has been | 
phenomenal—greater in the past five decades than had | 
ever been made in any two centuries of the world’s his- | 
tory.” But he questions whether all this admitted exalted | 


success in growth and progress is to be looked upon as 
an evidence that we are truly devoted to the sort of ideals 
which should determine our aspirations and control our 


conduct. 


“When we come, however, to scrutinize the intel- 
lectual and moral sides of our national growth, we 
find a very different state of things, and it is doubt- 
ful whether any real progress can be shown. We 
are certainly less law-abiding than we were and less 
reverent. We have become, as a people, more pleas- 
ure-loving, extravagant and frivolous, and if we are 
to be judged by our almost total lack of great men, 
except among inventors and in trade, we have de- 
teriorated intellectually from the time when we could 
boast a galaxy of authors of world-wide fame and 
statesmen universally looked up to and respected. As 
evidenced by exposures of fraud and corruption in 
almost all our municipalities, where, as a rule, up- 
rightness and devotion to duty had prevailed in early 
days, our moral standards have been lowered, and 
jury fixing and vote buying, which were unknown, 
have become general.” 


How is the deplorable truth to be explained? The 


Enquirer writer is no half-hearted user of the probe and | 


scalpel in his diagnosis of the conditions he describes. 


“When we attempt to account for this state of 
things, and carefully consider the sins of commission 
and of omission that have produced it, it will be 
found to be due chiefly to the faulty and, on the 
moral side, inadequate methods and systems of our 
public schools. Those schools have come to be the 
greatest formative power in our national life, and, 
while they have proved to be a most useful and effec- 
tive assimilative organ in transforming and Amer- 
icanizing foreign children, and have given on the 
whole good intellectual’ results, although far behind 
what they ought to be in vocational training, they 
practically ignore what ought to be the foundation of 
all teaching, and that is morals.” 


Others before him have affirmed that “it is a great and | 
wonderful thing that our children can learn to count and | 


weigh the stars, and tell what they are made of, but it is 
more important that they become upright, just, high- 
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minded ‘and self-controlled. $3 Unfortunately, ‘the heedless. 
| and thoughtless jeeringly cast aside the inevitable con- 
| clusion this thought embodies: “Education may be such 
| as to give wider scope and power to an evil disposition, 
and unless the will and the emotional nature are to be 
| trained, it were better to leave the intellect ignorant.” 
Yet if words mean anything this conclusion is the 
underlying principle in the purpose constantly enunciated 
by the promoters of our common schools. We must train 
our children to right citizenship, is their insistent word. 
| Will they ever come to appreciate that right citizenship 


| means something more than mere material or intellectual 
| progress and development? Will they ever realize that 
| their purpose implies teaching children something of their 
own natures, of the universality and binding force of 
moral law, and training them into a recognition of what 
| they must do and not do and why? They can be made 

to see the need of virtuous practices and the harmfulness 

of vicious ways. By watchful care in leading them into 

right habits of thought and action they can be given a 
| foundation for character which will survive the stress 
_and shocks of after life. 

We are extremely glad to note this forceful and cor- 
| rect utterance of such a journal as the Cincinnati 
| Enquirer, and with whole-hearted approval we agree with 
| the suggestion made in the splendid editorial we have 
| referred to: “We are improving our methods of mental 
| and physical training for children. The moral side has 
| been neglected, and should at once be brought up to at 
| least a level with the others. Properly attended to, it 
| will improve the race more rapidly and more genuinely 


| than all other agencies combined.” M. J..O°C 


The Rule of the Romanoffs 
I. 


“In this year of jubilee, liberty comes to reign at last. 
Tears are dried; torture and persecution are no more. 
| Humanity, justice, tolerance, free speech, equal rights for 
| all creeds, every blessing of civilization is within reach. 

And for these benefits we may thank in a great measure 

our benefactor, the Orthodox Tsar.” 

The above citation does not, however, refer to Russia. 
| It is one of many press effusions in the Slav States of the 

Balkans with whose emancipation the Romanoff jubilee 

coincides, giving the celebration an added lustre. (Balkan 
| politicians have the wisdom to attribute to Russia a far 

larger share of credit for their recent successes than they 

know to be rightfully her due.) Romanoff liberty is an 
_ article for export only. The patron of the young nations 
_in the South who insisted on popular representation in 
| Greece, fostered Radicalism in Servia, led the extreme 
democrats in Bulgaria, practises other doctrines at home. 
In Russia the preachers of liberalism find their way to 
Siberia, and religious freedom is a fiction. The disgrace- 
ful massacres of Jews, known to the world as “Russian 
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Pogroms,” are less frequent of late years than in the 


past ; but the systematic repression of Catholics has never | 
If the | 
| that time in the Hypatios Convent of Kostrova, on the 


relaxed under the boasted rule of the Romanoffs. 
abandonment of “orthodoxy” is no longer a State crime, 
it is nevertheless punished insidiously by every possible 
means, and a Catholic priest who dares admit a convert 
to the Sacraments is driven from the land as guilty of 
undue pressure and forcible proselytism. Through the 
glamour of patriotic manifestations and pompous cere- 
monies that marked the anniversary of three centuries of 
Romanoff rule, these facts stand forth, among too many 
of a similar nature, and cannot be forgotten by the sons 


of Russia who would fain see her take her proper place | 
_ duty after his accession to be the revision of the Liturgy 
_ and the promulgation of laws relative to Divine Service. 


among Christian nations. 

The jubilee of the Romanoff dynasty presents many 
features of interest and contains many useful lessons. 
First, the importance of a name, even when it is a myth, 
—there is but an infinitesimal drop of Romanoff blood in 
the ruler of Russia to-day,—and, second, the power of 
environment, for the members of this dynasty, more than 
three-fourth part German by birth, possess all the char- 
acteristics of Russian nationality, being physically and 
mentally typical specimens of Russian race and education. 
When Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great, died with- 
out an heir, her nephew Peter, a Prince of Schleswig- 
Holstein, came to the throne, and ever since there have 
been alliances with German houses that left little or no 
trace on the Romanoff dynasty. 


almost immediate, and there is no instance of a foreign 
element or foreign ideas having survived the intense 
Russianism that pervades the Imperial Palace. 

There is no doubt that the reign of the first Romanoff 
prince marks a new era in the history of Russia, which 
was until 1613 a record of anarchy, regicides, revolutions 
and fruitless struggles to throw off the yoke of Tatar or 
Pole. In a supreme effort to escape chaos, a popular 
assembly of the crudest formation met in Moscow and 
chose for ruler Michael Feodorovitch Romanoff, a lad of 
sixteen, who had been destined for the priesthood. 
Michael was not even indirectly connected with the crimes 
of the preceding epoch. He belonged to a noble family 
that had long served the Tsars of Moscow and given to 
the land its best Tsarina, the “gentle dove,” Anastasia, 
who could appease even Ivan the Terrible. With the son 
of this tyrant the dynasty of Rurik had expired. But 


In most cases the Rus- | 
sian atmosphere has been so strong that assimilation was | 
_ ing one-fifth of the entire globe. 


| refuge in the 
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Kremlin and held out until overpowered by 
famine. The defeat of Sigismund left the throne empty 
and disorder rife in the land. Michael Romanoff was at 


Volga, with his mother, Martha Ivanovna, who had long 
since taken the veil. His father had become a monk and 
was actually Metropolitan of Rostov. The boy himself 
was about to begin his novitiate and had been designated 
as future candidate for the Patriarchate of Hermogen. 
His mother hesitated for some time before she urged his 


_ acceptance of the crown, which entailed renunciation of 


the mitre. It is significant of the intimate tie between 
State and Church even then, that Michael found his first 


Tsar Michael won the favor of his people, and the fate 
of Russia has ever since been inseparable from that of 
his dynasty. The sacred character with which the sov- 
ereign is invested was well illustrated in the recent jubilee 
ceremonies, where his name was mentioned in conjunc- 
tion with that of the Deity and his ancestry blasphemously 
styled the “Holy Romanoffs.” 

It is true that under Romanoff rule Russia throve and 
expanded. Peter the Great stretched it to the Baltic 
coast; Katharine II to the Black Sea; Nicolas I to the 
Caucasus; Alexander II to Central Asia. The Russia 
that had been a mere appendage of Poland and was men- 
aced by absorption in that once powerful State, became 
in the course of three centuries a mighty empire, occupy- 
The little province of 
Moscow, nucleus of Russia, is to-day a Power with which 
the world must count; its population numbers one hun- 
dred and sixty millions; its extent merges east in west; 
it has schools of art and literature that are studied and 
copied by nations older in civilization. How much of this 


_ material progress is attributable to the Romanoffs is not 


easy to determine. Peter the Great has certainly the chief 
merit for bringing his half-wild Asiatic people into con- 
tact with European culture and industry and transform- 
ing them into a civilized State. Second in capacity among 
Romanoff rulers comes the German Princess Catherine, 
styled the Great. She was indeed great in political in- 
sight, strong resolve, clever diplomacy ; great, too, in vice. 
While she made Russia advance in material prosperity, 


_ she familiarized her subjects with the sight of turpitude 
on the throne, and her example ate like a cancer into the 


false reports were spread that another son of Ivan, | 


Demetrius, still lived, and under the name of Demetrius 
various pretenders arose and rent the land with conspiracy 
and strife. The nobles finally offered the crown to Sigis- 
mund III of Poland, on condition that he embrace the 
“Orthodox” faith. Although Sigismund refused, he was 
called to reign. But the Russian clergy kept up a secret 
agitation against him which culminated in an armed at- 
tack. Sigismund was besieged in his capital at Moscow, 
and when the city was given to the flames (as two hun- 
dred years later in the war with Napoleon), he took 
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moral life of the nation. 


Electioneering in Holland 


By a dexterous move on the part of the Administration 
the old age and invalid pension bill successfully passed 
through the Lower House, and soon will have been en- 
acted. The Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, in 
charge of the measure, quite unexpectedly took over one 
of the Socialists’ amendments, to the effect that certain 
provisions of the bill should become dperative within six 
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months of its enactment. Metaphorically this sudden 


and abruptly closed all further debate. 


kept them somewhat in restraint. 





effect of this popular measure on the electorate, the Lib- | 


erals have announced that if successful at the polls next 
June they will repeal the law and introduce a general 


pension bill covering all clases of labor instead of certain | 


categories only as at present; but somehow they omit to 
inform the public as to where the means for meeting the 
heavy expenditure involved in this gigantic scheme are 
to come from. 

Matters have not been looking quite as rosy for “Con- 
centration” of late. Anti-clericalism is its main cry, but 
many among the business and laboring classes who other- 


said: There were too many monasteries and convents in 


turn of affairs took the wind out of the Socialistic sails | the country for its good. These institutions represented 


The Liberals | 


were furious at the precipitous subsidence of their tem- | should be dealt with as had been done lately by the 


porary allies, but a prudent regard for “Concentration” | Government in France, in other words, they should be 


To counteract the | 


an enormous amount of unproductive capital. They 


secularized. The annual revenue from this source 
amounted to some twelve millions, and these millions 


_ should be devoted to Government pensions! 


The speech had the decided merit of being outspoken, 
and fully warrants the opinion generally held among 
Catholics as to what is in store for them should the 
Opposition succeed in getting hold of the Government. 
The authorities also seem to be fully aware of the 
gravity of the situation. A special Collect has been 


_ ordered to be said at all the Masses, and the children 


wise might feel inclined to join in with it are beginning | 


to realize that anti-clericalism alone is not going to pro- 
vide them with better business or more work. That the 
Government’s position has been decidedly strengthened 
would seem to follow from a recent declaration in the 
Second Chamber by the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
is one of the Catholic members of the present Cabinet. 
“To begin with,” he said, “we have not the slightest in- 
tention of resigning and, if I may be presumed to know 
the actual mind of the country, the coming elections are 
not going to force us to do so either.” 

What “Concentration” sees it is unable to accomplish 
under its own name it is trying to effect under borrowed 
names. Besides having inspired the formation of a 
brand new party, the Christian Socials, the Opposition 
now putting forward some disgruntled members 
among the Christian Historicals, in order to persuade, 
if possible, some of the rank and file of this division of 
the coalition that anti-clericalism is altogether foreign 
The same tactics are being 


1S 


to its intent and purpose. 


in the Catholic Schools throughout the entire country are 
offering daily special prayers for the successful issue of 
the pending elections, 

This latter has caused not a little alarm among the 
Liberal press, all the more remarkable since ordinarily it 


_is not given to attaching much importance to prayer. 


These devotional measures of themselves are not a little 
contributory to stimulate increased interest among 
Catholics at large: one feature of which has been the 
starting of a Public Fund for the free distribution of 
copies of De Maasbode, Holland’s leading Catholic daily 
with both morning and evening edition, Though only a 
few weeks old the subscription list amounts to several 


| thousand gulden and bids fair to achieve most gratifying 


results. Another notable feature of the present political 


| strife is the attitude of the orthodox Protestant coalition 


exhibited in the columns of the leading liberal papers, | 


notably the one published in Rotterdam and significantly 
referred to in the Catholic press of that city as the 
“Synagogue.” 

The scheme consists in the regular appearance of a 
“Private Correspondence from Catholic Sources,” affect- 
ing an air of injured innocence and righteous indignation 
at the mere idea that the Administration’s opponents 
should be basely suspected of anti-clerical designs! 
Divide et impera; it would appear there are past masters 
of the art among the anti-clericals in; Holland. What 
Catholics may expect at the hands of the Opposition, if 


press towards Catholics in general; erstwhile advocates 
of Exeter Hall intolerancy may now be seen battling side 
by side with Rome’s standard bearers and actually taking 
up the cudgels in defense of Catholic rights and—the 
Jesuits ! 

Dr. Pohle, formerly Professor of Holy Scripture at 
the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., and now 
Chief Almoner of the Miners’ Union of the Province of 


| Limburg, is reported as a probable candidate for the 


not in the immediate, certainly in the near future, should | 


the present Administration meet with unexpected defeat, 
may be seen from a recent address by one of the 
Coryphees of the Judeo-Masonic clique. 


| to-day. 


The meeting had been called by the Evangelical Alli- | 


ance for the general purpose of arguing the necessity 


of ousting the present Cabinet from office at the June | 
_ to the Catholic prelate, Mgr. Klutchinsky, the Catholic 


election; among others the speaker is reported to have 


Dutch Parliament at the coming election, for the division 
of Helmond, North-Brabant. ¥. 





It is strange that a celebration which extended over 
one-fifth of the globe and affected hundreds of millions 
of human beings should pass almost unnoticed by the rest 
of humanity. But Russia is a world to itself and lays no 
claim to catholicity. In 1613 the first Romanoff came to 
the throne, and the line has given Tsars to Russia until 
They have all been autocrats, Nicolas II not ex- 
cepted ; for the Duma, reluctantly conceded after the dis- 
aster of the Japanese war, is but a parliament in name. 
Catholics have no reason to bless the rule of the 


| Romanoffs. In spite of the charter of religious freedom 


and the honored place at the recent State banquet given 
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Faith is barely tolerated, and its converts are still per- | 


secuted. Nor can the Slav race unanimously join in the 
Romanoff jubilee celebrations. It is true that in the 


Balkans services were held, and there was much ringing | 


of long-forbidden Christian bells; but twenty million of 
Slav Poles held aloof, and at Lavov, in Galicia, the Tsar’s 
portrait was publicly burned. 


The Church ceremonies in Russia were carried out on | 
a magnificent scale. The Metropolitan of Moscow off- | 


ciated at Mass, assisted by the Metropolitans of Peters- 


burg, Kiev and of other Russian Sees. The Metropolitans | 


of Antioch and of Servia were also present. The newly 
elected Greek Patriarch, German, however, whether 
owing to a question of precedence or other cause, did not 
travel to Russia for the occasion. The Exarch of Bul- 
garia, being in schism, was not invited, although friendly 


telegrams were exchanged. The feasting lasted an entire | 


week in the remotest villages. Amnesties were granted 
and charity largely dispensed. Over 100,000 petitions 
were handed in to the Imperial Chancery during jubilee 
week. 





7@ 


“Mgr. Benson’s ‘Confessions of a Convert’ has just 
been added to our list of recent books,” a librarian in a 
large New England library writes us, “and many works 
of this kind would be purchased if Catholics would only 
ask for them.” No doubt. The chief reason why new books 
by Catholic authors are not placed in public libraries is 
because Catholic taxpayers do not insist upon such works 


being bought. But when these books appear on the | 


library list, Catholics should of course be the first to take 
them out. 


——_——__« @ o —_—_— 


It has been frequently insisted that there is no solidarity 
between American Freemasons and those of other coun- 
tries. The following editorial notice in the New York 
American of April 30 may help to dispel the illusion: 


“In a recent issue the New York American published a 
request in behalf of Mrs. Pino Suarez, widow of the late 
Vice-President of Mexico killed during the late tragic 
events in Mexico, leaving to Mrs. Pino Suarez no other 
patrimony than six children. The American has since 
received the following letter from her: 

“*To all Masons: 


““My beloved husband told me to address the Masons | 
of the world, a short time before his tragic death, telling | 


them of his condition and to ask them help for his family. 
He had attained in Masonry the highest degree, the thirty- 
third. 

“*My husband had absolute faith in Masonry and his 
brothers. He did all possible for the greatness of 
Masonry, and even, in the Government of Mexico, 
cooperating with his brother Madero, the Pres- 
ident, used and utilized the ideals and teachings of 


Masonry, putting them in practise since 1910, perhaps the | 
_ hardly show the same zeal for preventing the “judicial 


only time ever done. 

“ {My beloved husband left me without money. A poor 
man he became vice-president, and poor he died. But he 
left a great and glorious name, as a Mason, knowing how 
to comply, as a Mason should. 


“*He left me six children, the youngest two months, 
the eldest fifteen years. For them, children of a good, 
great and noble Mason, who always complied with his 
duty, who worked as few for the sake of humanity, who 
helped to make universal Masonry great, I ask help, moral 
and effective help of all Masons. 

“At the request of my husband, who, even near death, 
did not lose faith in Masonry, my children and I put our- 
selves in your hands. Maria C. De Pino Suarez.’ 

“(Subscriptions received by the New York American 
will be duly forwarded. All Masons, as well as those who 
do not know anything about Masonry but do know of 
universal charity, may respond to this most worthy ap- 
peal.)” 





ae 


A pamphlet explaining the scope and activities of the 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein has recently been 
published at St. Louis. The origin of the Bureau is 
traced to the Dubuque convention of 1907, while its erec- 
tion was effected at Cleveland in 1908. Its object is the 


| publication of social literature, the institution of social 


lectures and study courses, the work of organization, agi- 
tation, press service and general watchfulness over the 
interests of the Church in our country and the social in- 
terests of the nation. It has been active in influencing, 
legislation to procure just regulations in these regards. 
It is likewise extending its practical usefulness into the 


field of the stereopticon by the sale of instruments and 


the rental of slides and their accompanying lectures. In 
all these provinces its activities have been crowned with 
success. Two study courses have been founded by the 
bureau, and its most ambitious undertaking is the pro- 
posed foundation of a Catholic school of social science 
whose teaching is to be based upon the system of Solidar- 
ism, explained in “The Church and Social Problems.” 


—  ~«oe —— 


Apropos of the fact that the anarchist who assassi- 
nated the King of Greece had been conducting a school 
for the spread of subversive principles until it was closed 
by the government, Extension pertinently observes : 


“Opportunity as well as duty evidently lies before 
McClure’s Magazine. Mr. Percival Gibbon, of Great 
Britain, should be immediately dispatched to Greece 
at McClure’s expense, to save the Greek government 
from wreaking vengeance upon this man. It is true 
that the newspapers call the assassin an anarchist, but 
in reality he is not. He is a ‘gentle teacher,’ for did 
he not, like Mr. Ferrer, late of Spain, open a school 
of anarchy? It is true that he has not the same right 
to consideration that Ferrer had, for through the 
Ferrer riots many people were killed, including a 
number of these ‘enemies of the people’ called Sisters 
of Charity, while the Greek killed only one man. 
Still, being a ‘gentle teacher,’ he should be protected.” 


But for divers weighty reasons Mr. Gibbon would 


murder” of this assassin of Queen Alexandra’s brother 
as he displayed in proving how the “gentle teacher” was 
done to death by Catholic Spain. 






























CORRESPONDENCE 





Catholic Elementary Schools in France 


Paris, April 15, 1913. 

Ever since March 3d politicians have been engaged 
twice a week at the Chambre des Députés in the im- 
portant business of the “lay defence” laws. Some sug- 
gest that they might find something more useful to do 
at the present moment, especially as the most dangerous 
enemy of the so-called “lay schools,” the schoolmaster 
himself, is too often a kind of an anti-parish priest, a 
political agent, instead of a pedagogue, and shows him- 
self much more anxious to infuse into the brains of 
ten-year-old citizens the most ultra “lay” principles 
of anti-clerical, socialistic, or, even anti-patriotic ethics, 
than of teaching them the commonplace principles of 
arithmetic and orthography. 

Hence, it happens that in many villages where there is 
a choice between a Catholic school and a public school, 
many parents, even those who are far from being them- 
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selves practical Catholics, send their children to the Cath- | 


olic schools; hence, also, in the most Catholic sections 
many a public school counts only one or two children, 
sometimes less. A curious instance of this is met with 
in the Department of Maine et Loire. There we find 
24 public schools with absolutely no pupils, while in the 
same villages the Catholic schools number 1,579. These 
figures are, of course, high, but without venturing too 
much one can say the same thing—though in a lesser 
degree—is found almost wherever parents are at liberty 
to choose. 





Formerly religion was officially taught in public | 


schools, and the clergy had over them a certain right 
of inspection. Moreover, if the anti-clerical school- 
master happened to be found in larger towns the digni- 
fied teacher of the old type was infinitely more frequent, 
a man who, though not always a very fervent practical 
Catholic, yet sincerely respected religion, lived on friendly 
terms with the parish priest, counted among the re- 
spectabilities of the place, and on Sundays in many a 
village church chanted at high Mass and Vespers. A 
large number of public schools also were held by reli- 
gious congregations. 

After 1880 things changed, for in 1881 school attend- 
ance was made compulsory. The anti-clericals took ad- 
vantage of this to have all religious instruction and 
inspection done away with in public schools. It was, 
they said, against liberty of thought and of conscience to 
force parents to send their children to public schools 
where religion was taught if they had any objection to 
it. Hence, in 1882 and 1886, laws were passed which 
forbade all teaching of religion in public schools, and 
therefore, according to the law, teachers had to remain 
neutral in the matter of the various confessions—an in- 
junction pretty well forgotten by many. The essential prin- 
ciples of natural ethics, however, including man’s duties 
towards God were allowed to be taught. . This was offi- 
cially and solemnly declared by the supporters of the laws 
who knew well that otherwise they would never have 
them passed. 
practical value such a decree would have in the future, 
and what happens now shows that they were not mis- 
taken. 

Moreover, the municipal authorities were forbidden to 
subsidize in any way private schools, and had to build 
public schools where such did not exist. Thus more than 
1,000,000,000 francs have been expended since 1880. 





They also knew perfectly well how little | 
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In order to give an gppearance of tolerance to the law, 
two days were left free every week: Sundays and Thurs- 
days, on which no school may be held, so that the children 
might receive religious instruction. But this instruction 
was by'no means to be given in the school premises. On 
the other days of the week it was permitted to be given 
out of school hours. Should it be given during school 
hours the priest giving it would be liable to a fine. These 
drastic regulations, however, concerned only the teach- 
ing of catechism. Nobody could have any legal recourse 
against a priest who would keep the children at church 
during class hours for a mission, a retreat or a religious 
ceremony. This is at least the common interpretation 
of the law. 

The teachers belonging to religious congregations were 
little by little dismissed (in 1902 they retained only 
3,559 public schools out of 67,787), and their places were 
taken by teachers trained mostly in the State Normal 
schools, where a strong anti-clerical spirit prevailed. 
As a consequence of all this a great many Catholic 
schools were opened. There was no difficulty at that 
time in finding the necessary teachers among the nuns 
and Christian Brothers, who had been dismissed from 
the public schools; so that number of children attending 
Catholic schools during the school year 1887-1888, was 
888,578, against 4,492,894 attending public schools, which 
is about 20 per cent. 

This steady increase in the number of Catholic schools 
and pupils did not slacken during the following 
years, until the end of the school year 1901-1902. 
According to French law boys and girls should, 
wherever it is possible, have separate schools. Mixed 
schools are allowed only in small places, where it is im- 
possible to have enough children for two classes. Wher- 
ever there are separate public schools it is forbidden to 
open a mixed private school. Among a certain class of 
teachers (and not the best), there is a strong prejudice 
in favor of mixed schools, which in spite of the law they 
try to promote by every possible means, very often 
against the parents’ will. Boys’ schools are to be held 
by men teachers and girls’ schools by women teachers. 
Hence, the far larger number of Catholic girls’ schools, 
women teachers being easier to find and requiring lower 
wages than men teachers. 

The proportion of children attending Catholic schools 
had risen 25 per cent., and if it had not been for the 
tyrannical laws of 1901 and of 1904, there was no reason 
why this steady increase should not have continued. But 
the Catholic schools, which were in the hands of reli- 
gious congregations, and for the greater part not au- 
thorized, received a heavy blow from the legislative en- 
actments that then intervened. Many had to be closed; 
many were transferred to lay teachers, or to more or less 
effectively secularized members of the late Congregations. 
However, little by little, the closed schools were re- 
opened, and new ones were started. The years that fol- 
lowed 1902 were years of destruction and of patient 
reconstruction. Until 1907-1908, the number of Catholic 
schools went on steadily decreasing. 

In 1901-1902 there had been 17,691, with 50,685 
teachers and 1,374,709 children. In 1906-1907 there were 
13,073, with 36,607 teachers and 1,001,700 children. In 
1907-1908, 12,880, 35,710 teachers and 996,268 children. 
This year is the culminating point of the crisis, and in 
the following years the figures become more satisfactory. 

In 1908-1909 the number of Cathole schools is 12,- 
907, with 35,909 teachers and 1,007,674 children. In 
1909-1910, 13,091, with 36,401 teachers and 1,031,538 
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children, against for the same years, 1909-1910, 69,120 
public schools, with 4,607,239 children. 


These figures are taken from the official statistics. It 


must be borne in mind that they represent the number | 


of children enrolled, and not the children attending reg- 
ularly. Thé average attendance in public schools is 75 or 
80 per cent. of those enrolled. 
the proportion is notably higher. 
been published for the following years, but it is certain 
that Catholic schools have been increasing in 1911 and 
1912. 

The two great difficulties that are met with by the 
Catholics in the opening of their schools are the money 
question and the lack of teachers. 
schools belonged to the Congregations and were con- 
fiscated by the government. It was, therefore, necessary 
to buy them again or to have new ones built. Moreover, 
the lay teachers, who have often to provide for a wife 


In the Catholic schools | 
The statistics have not | 


A certain number of | 


attention of parish priests and of the teachers themselves 
has been called to the necessity of selecting candidate 
teachers among the young men or girls they are in charge 
of, and thus it may be hoped that after a short time the 
Catholic Normal schools will see the number of their 
| pupils increase, and thus give a happy solution to the 
| teacher difficulty. 
As to the money question, Catholics are now striving 
_ to bring the State to support Catholic schools, and they 
are gaining considerable ground, if not in Parliament, at 
_ least in public opinion. In many a town or a village the 
municipal authorities who formerly voted a special sub- 
sidy for the poor children frequenting public schools, only 
specify now that this bounty shall extend to all children, 
whatever school they may attend. E. Potrrovu. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 


and children, and cannot, like the members of religious | 


Congregations, rely on their institutes to provide for their 
old age, can by no means be content with the low wages 
which the religious teachers received, and this is, of 
course, a heavy addition to the budget of Catholic acti- 
vity in France. 

It is impossible to state the actual expenses for Cath- 
olic schools in France, taken as a whole, for the wages 
of teachers differ according to the various regions they 
live in, and no statistics are available. The disparity 
may be seen from the following: In the Diocese of 
Paris, where wages are highest (from 1,500 to 4,100 
francs per annum), the annual expense for teachers’ 
wages is over 2,000,000 francs. In the Diocese of Cam- 
brai, 1,700,000 francs; Angers, over 1,000,000 francs ; in 
Vannes, over 600,000 francs. 

To meet all these expenses the Catholics cannot, like 


the State, dispose freely of the apparently inexhaustible | 


public money. It is easy for the State to pay now 


about 300 millions a year, and to have paid over 1,U0UU,- | 


000,000 francs in school buildings these last forty years 
for the instruction of 4,600,000 children, while in 1876, 
60,000,000 francs were sufficient for 3,900,000, who cer- 
tainly knew more after their school years than children 
nowadays do. 

But however serious the money difficulty may be, it is 
of no great importance compared with the teachers’ ques- 
tion. It is very difficult to find teachers for Catholic 
schools. Formerly the religious Congregations supplied 
the necessary’ “personnel.” Now lay teachers must be 
found for whom teaching, though still an apostolic mis- 
sion, must be also a livelihood. For the training of the 
teaching body Catholic normal schools have been opened, 
and are maintained mostly with the help of generous 
benefactors ; but there are few candidates. 

The same difficulty, it is true, exists, and to a far 
greater extent, in the State schools. Every year the 
school inspectors complain of the ever-growing scarcity 
of candidate teachers’ positions, though in 1906 their num- 
ber was 4,909, in 1912 was 3,692. The State teachers 
have better wages than our teachers and are sure of 
getting a pension in their old days, and whatever may 
happen they know their schools will not be brutally sup- 
pressed, which is not the case for Catholic teachers. 

However, the organization of the latter grows stronger 
and stronger. They have now formed associations which 
provide for their members in case of illness, and assures 
them a pension when age compels them to retire. Better 
wages are paid now in many dioceses.. Moreover, the 





The arex of the Archdiocese of Calcutta, British India, 
| is about one hundred thousand square miles, inhabited by 
a population of twenty-seven millions. Of these, accord- 
ing to the returns for 1906, 126,529 were Catholics, of 
which number 44,759 were catechumens. The total Cath- 
| olic population of to-day, as given in the Catholic Direc- 

tory of India for 1913, is 193,892, of whom 69,638 are 
_catechumens. This represents an increase of more than 

50 per cent. in the number of Catholics for the last six 
| years. 

The official report on the census of the city of Cal- 
cutta, which is summarized by the Catholic Herald of 
India, was published last month. This report deals with 
the census of the city and three suburban municipalities. 
The city of Calcutta includes not only the municipal area 
under the administration of the Corporation, but also the 
Port and Canals, Fort William and the Maidan. 

The census of 1911 shows that the total population is 
1,043,307, which is more than thrice that of Delhi, while 
it exceeds by 62,862 that of Bombay, the. second most 
populous city in India. With the exception of London, 
no other city in the British Empire has so many inhabit- 
ants, and it takes its place among the twelve largest 
cities in the world. 

The Hindus number 604,853, and represent a little 
over two-thirds of the population of Calcutta, while the 
Mussulmans number 241,587, or a little over one-fourth. 
There are five Hindus to every two Mussulmans, and their 
actual numerical superiority is 363,266. The Christians 
number 39,551, or 4 per cent., and the remaining reli- 
gions are an insignificant minority. Their aggregate is 
barely 10,000, and none has even 2,5 


2,500 adherents. 

The Christians of Calcutta belong to three classes. 
Taking the Christian community as a whole, the number 
of Anglicans and Catholics is almost identical, the former 
being 15,636 and the latter 15,692. The Baptists come 
third on the list, with 2,521, while the Presbyterians num- 
ber 1,851, and the Methodists 1,302. Of the remainder, 
927 returned themselves by vague designations, such as 
Protestant, Dissenter, Nonconformist, etc., without 
specifying the particular denomination to which they had 
given their adherence. The Armenian Church has 638 
representatives, and there are 290 Congregationalists, 
and 250 Lutherans. Altogether 113 persons are grouped 
together as members of minor Protestant denominations. 
Of these, 39 are Adventists, 20 are Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists, and 33 are Evangelicals: three persons de- 
scribed themselves as Disciples of Christ, while the 





Church of India has one member. 
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Summer Camps 


As a glance through the advertisements of the May 
magazines will prove, the summer camp for boys or girls 
is fast becoming an American institution. On several 
full pages are set forth in such alluring terms the ad- 


| 
} 
' 


on military lines. The priest has general supervision of 
the boys, they assist at Mass every day, their movements 


| are regulated by trumpet calls, varied amusements are 


| provided, and an abundance of plain food is served. If 
| possible the boys’ parents are invited out tn Sunday to 
_ assist at Mass and satisfy themselves about the precau- 


tions taken for the health and safety of their sons. 
But the most striking characteristic of Father Connor’s 
camp is this: it is a shining success. For several sum- 


_ mers now he has gathered together the boys of his parish 


and led them off to the woods for a safe, enjoyable and 


_ inexpensive vacation, and is effectually ridding them 


of the “notion that when they have something to give, 


_ the proper place to go is their own church, but when they 


| where.” 


want to get something the proper place to go is else- 
What this zealous priest has done, others can 
do. We shall then have less reason to deplore the losses 
the Church sustains owing to the allurements of “non- 


| sectarian” summer camps. 


vantages possessed by various camps with picturesque | 
but unpronounceable names that for many parents, if | 


their children graciously allow them a voice in the matter 
at all, the choice of the best camp must be very difficult. 
For Catholic fathers and mothers, however, the problem 
is simplified by the prompt elimination of all camps that 
are controlled by Protestant organizations, as such places 
are likely to be proselytizing centres. The Y. M. C. A.,, 
for example, is fully alive to the fine opportunity for 
gaining young recruits that this attractive form of vaca- 
tion offers and many a “non-sectarian” camp will bear 
close watching. 

Well-to-do Catholics who are seeking a place where 
their boys or girls may enjoy a few weeks of outdoor 
life without being exposed to dangerous influences will 
find other summer camps that meet perfectly “the re- 
quirements of parents who discriminate.” But what of 
the Catholic boy who is too poor to go to such places but 
who longs nevertheless for a week or two by stream or 
lake? Is the Y. M. C, A. or the Protestant settlement 
to be permitted to lure him away to their camp? The 
Rev. Daniel J. Connor answers an emphatic “No!” in an 
excellent paper he contributes to the current Ecclesiastical 
Review on the way a priest may organize and conduct 
for the poor boys of his parish a very enjoyable and thor- 
oughly Catholic summer camp. He advises identifying 
the enterprise with the Boys’ Sodality, or the Junior Holy 
Name Society, the regular paid dues of which will help 
maintain the camp. He would have the priest bring to 


‘*Catholic’’ Protestants 


Trinity Church, New York, which is said to give a 
close imitation of Catholic services on opportune occa- 
sions, has announced a new accession of carved figures 
in stone and wood for its All Saints’ Chapel. They are 
all thoroughly Catholic, too, including the Crucifixion 
with the attendant figures of the Blessed Virgin and St. 
John and two angels with censors, Sts. Peter and Paul, 
St. Ignatius of Antioch, Pope St. Clement, St. Cyprian, 
St. Athanasius, and even St. Patrick and St. Aidan— 
which suggests numerous variations of the exclamation 
wrung from a simple Catholic who discovered himself 
in such surroundings: “When did St. Peter turn Prot- 


| estant ?” 


We have no doubt that the good people who presented 


_ the figures and those who received them had the very best 


intentions, and also that the statuary will have good 
effect on the beholders, inducing them to ponder on their 
Saviour’s life and the virtues of His most faithful ser- 
vants, and by suggesting the inevitable question—Why 


| has not Protestantism saints of its own?—direct their 
_ minds to the claims of the only Church that has been 


| 


his own mill whatever grist the Boy Scout Association | 


can supply, and suggests securing the assistance of ex- | 


perienced men for arranging the camp and its regimen 


able to proudce them. But the implication is false and 
misleading. These Saints no more belong to the Epis- 
copal Church than does the name Catholic, assumed by 
a fraction of its membership. To such people, who 
would be Catholic in everything except the first essential, 
submission to Catholic authority, the advice given re- 
cently by Dr. Cummins, a member of their diocesan 
board, is pertinent and wholesome: 


“Follow the Caldey Islanders, dear fellow-Cath- 
olics. We shall grieve at the loss of numbers, but re- 
joice in your gain. There is an acknowledged Catholic 
Church. That is surely where all true Catholics 
should be. Will you not, O ‘Catholic’ friends, do as 
Caldey has done? Resolve highly and firmly to ac- 
cept with its fascinations the discipline of Rome, 
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unpleasant though it be for those accustomed to the 
freedom of Protestantism. Take the bitter with the 
sweet. It needs only a little courage, a little con- 
sistency. Why expect to have the sweet without the 
bitter? Please let us Protestants alone, let us enjoy 
our errors in peace. We shall love you much better 
when you are on the other side of the gulf.” 


Protestantism is essentially illogical—claiming to. be 
Christian while deriving its name and being from per- 
petual protest against the only Church that derives from 
Christ—but in this the rector is logical. The assumption 
of the Catholic name and those of its practices that please 
does not make people Catholic nor make other people 
think them so. 

Weare quite aware that a number of these good peo- 
ple are groping honestly in their way, and making serious 


sacrifices, in the pursuit of truth; but we cannot help | an inspiration to share the highest good that man can 


thinking that a sense of humor, which Father Faber (who 
had also traveled that road) thought a great aid to re- 
ligious development, would help materially to speed 
their progress. 


Propagating the Faith 


The Field Afar, a monthly published in the interests of 
the Apostolic School at Maryknoll, Ossining, N. Y.., 
grows in interest and attractiveness with each new issue. 
There are sixteen pages in the little publication, fourteen 
of them devoted to reading matter and two to notices and 
advertisements. A personal touch to all the articlés puts 
the Field Afar in a class by itself. It is most readable 
and most instructive. The style is such as would com- 
mend it to old and young alike, but especially, we think, 


| by organized efforts to secure contributions, be they never 


ai. 





so small, from all the churches that dot the land and 
from the colossal fortunes that are bequeathed for the 
furtherance of the same inspiring cause. American Cath- 
olics give signs of waking up to what is in itself a duty, 
and the neglect of which will become a greater reproach 
if they are less zealous than such as possess only a tithe 
of that blessed heritage of the Faith which all Catholics 
possess in the fulness received from Christ and the 
Aposiles. There are a score of ways in which zeal and 
interest in the great cause of missionary development 
may be manifested. One of the simplest and the most 
direct, in which even those whose income allows them to 
spend but little, is the support of a paper like the Field 
Afar. If the Catlolic paper in the home is a perpetual 
mission, a paper treating of the missions is an inspiration, 


share with his fellow man. It is gratifying to read that 
the Field Afar is steadily widening its circle. In February 
the editor announced a list of twelve thousand sub- 
scribers, with an issue of 15,000. The March report 


| gives a circulation of more than 13,000, with an issue of 


to the young. In reading the issue for April the thought | 


occurred what an excellent paper to put into the hands 
of our Catholic children, whether attending the parish 
schools or the Sunday schools. The fulness of Christian 


charity is never to be found in the hearts of Catholics | 
unless there be an expression of the desire to spread the | 
Kingdom of Christ throughout the world, especially in | 
those lands whose inhabitants are still sitting in the dark- | 


ness of infidelity and the shadow of spiritual death. Our 
fathers in their generation did their noble share in spread- 
ing the Faith when they carried it as a sacred treasure 
from the land of their birth and planted it in all its vigor 
in the land of their adoption. That the apostolic mis- 
sion of a former generation was well done, the marvelous 


expansion and present development in many States of | 


the Union amply testifies. The children of such sires, to 
be worthy of their lineage, must do their share in propa- 
gating the Faith, and for this purpose a knowledge of 
what is done or is planned to be done in mission fields 
is a prime necessity. Day after day we read of the de- 
parture of Protestants, men and women, to foreign lands 
to join the truly astounding number of active workers 
belonging to the sects in all parts of the globe. The 
coffers of their Missionary Societies are being replenished 


17,000. Prosit! 


Are Public High Schools Protestant? 


It is stated by the daily press that the graduating class 
of the public high school in Freeport, Long Island, pur- 
pose holding their closing exercises, as has been the cus- 
tom for years, in a Methodist church, where a special 
service, including a baccalaureate sermon, is held. But 
this year the three Catholic members of the graduating 
class, acting on the advice of their pastor, the Rev. 
Charles A. Logue, have protested to the Superintendent 
of Schools against any exercises being held in which 
Catholics cannot share. The Superintendent answered 
that the matter was one for the students themselves to 
settle. So a vote which was taken showed that sixteen 
of the graduates favored having the usual commencement 
service in the Protestant church, while but four were op- 
posed, 

Nevertheless Father Logue is fighting hard to make 
the closing exercises of the Freeport high school unob- 
jectionable to Catholics. May he win the battle! For 
even the “man in the street,” whose opinion is so highly 
valued nowadays, must find it hard to see on what 


‘grounds of equity a town’s public high school, which 


Catholics as well as Protestants attend, and which is sup- 
ported by taxes levied on both Catholics and ‘Protestants 
alike, should hold its commencement exercises in a Meth- 
odist church at all, not to mention the injustice of expect- 
ing Catholics to assist at a Protestant “baccalaureate 
service.” Suppose a triumphant majority in this partic- 


_ular graduating class were Catholics and they voted to 


hold the commencement exercises in Father Logue’s 
church, and— _ But that, of course, alters the case alto- 


| gether. 








Consistency 


When Protestant denominations in Ireland were 
making a great pother some time ago about a Papal De- 
cree forbidding Catholics to cite their clergy before secu- 
lar courts without episcopal sanction, we were able to 
show that Trinity College, Dublin, the Curia of Irish 
Protestantism, had embodied in its constitutions far more 
stringent prohibitions on similar lines, The decree 
“Ne Temere” regulating the conduct of Catholics re- 
garding mixed marriages has been causing Irish Prot- 


estants still graver anxiety. The “Church of Ireland,” 


as they misname it, took up the question recently and | 
_ what she declares about marriage—well, on what subject 


the ghost of Mrs. McCann, of Belfast, was summoned 
from the vasty Orange deeps. However, she was quickly 
laid. A Colonel Westropp questioned the consistency of 
their Church in condemning the “Ne Temere” Decree. 
As he was loaded with the documents the Synod let the 
matter drop, but, as usually happens in such cases, the 
non-contents carried their grievance to the newspapers. 


AMERICA 


The Colonel had also his backers, among them V. Rev. | 
John Ardill, an Episcopalian Canon, who supported his | 


objection thus: 


“When a member of the Church of Ireland marries 
his deceased wife’s sister, who is a Presbyterian, 
and the marriage is duly solemnized by a Presby- 
terian clergyman, in a Presbyterian church, it is a 
mixed marriage, and is described by the Book of 
Common Prayer as contrary to our laws and Holy 
Scripture. 

a In point of principle this is identical 
with the ‘Ne Temere’ Decree. This Decree is 
directed only to members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is when they get ‘mixed’ with members 
of other churches that what has been called ‘intol- 
erance, ‘arrogance,’ etc., becomes manifest. The 
Prayer Book is equally drastic in its attitude towards 
the ‘mixed’ marriage here referred to. When our 
Church and the Presbyterian Church united so cor- 
dially in condemning the ‘Ne Temere’ Decree, they 
ignored the Book of Common Prayer.” 


The Canon insists therefore that Church of Ireland 
Protestants have as much right as the Pope to denounce 
such marriages, since they are upheld by the sanction 
of their Church. That is, theoretically ; actually it would 
be ridiculous for them to do so since her practice is 
utterly inconsistent with her preaching. Episcopalians 
can marry outside their Church with members of other 
denominations “and afterward be admitted to Holy Com- 
munion as if the declaration in the Prayet*Book had been 
erased,” a contrast with Catholic practiceowhich he thus 
states : 

“There is, of course, one great distinction be- 
tween the two cases—namely, that the ‘Ne Temere’ 
Decree is respected by the parties concerned, while 
the declaration in the Prayer Book is a mere dead 
letter. But the principle in the two cases is identical, 
and neither Church is justified in condemning the 
other. The Roman Catholic Church does not con- 
demn mixed marriages as being contrary to the civil 
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law, but the Prayer Book persists in describing all 
. marriages with a deceased wife’s sister as being 
contrary to that law, just as if the recent Act of 
Parliament were not in existence—surely a most 
inconsistent and extraordinary course to pursue!” 


It surely is; but, considering the ways of Episcopalians, 
it can hardly be deemed extraordinary that the Canon 
proposes to remedy it by a greater inconsistency. He 
would erase the declaration altogether from the Book 
of Common Prayer, thus making her present teaching 
inconsistent with her past—as, of course, it is in matters 
of much greater importance—and he concludes with the 
extraordinary question: “If our Church does not mean 


is she worthy of being listened to?” 

The question is extraordinary for an Episcopalian 
who, despite its obvious answer, means so to remain; 
but his practical inconsistency is ordinary enough, There 
are many like him, and we can only pray that God’s light 
and grace may bring them where the Holy Ghost, pre- 
serves the consistency of the teaching of Christ. 


The Stage 


There is an association in England called the Catholic 


| Stage Guild, whose object is to help in fraternal charity 


members of the Catholic Church who are engaged in the 
various grades of dramatic art. The Guild is for its 


_ members a means of companionship and of good ex- 
ample, supplying information as to where they may hear 





Mass, and go to confession and so forth, bringimg the 
members of the profession into relationship with the 
clergy and thus safeguarding especially the younger 
members and keeping them up to the practice of their 
religion. 

An interesting meeting of the Guild was held recently 
in the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, England, at which 
there was a large attendance of the clergy and of mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession. Bishop Casartelli of 
Salford presided and made the chief address. Modern 
dramatic art, he said, had grown from a purely religious 
root. The stage in early times was an important ad- 
junct of the pulpit, because it was used exclusively for 
the teaching of religious and moral truth. Great are the 
changes that have come about since the Middle Ages. 
Unfortunately, over a large part of the civilized world 
the stage is too often an instrument of evil and corrup- 
tion. Yet the art in itself has the power, if rightly used, 
to become a most important and most valuable aid in the 
teaching of Christian truths and of sound morality. 
For that reason many distinguished ecclesiastics have 
shown interest in the work of the stage and have done 
their best to elevate its tone in order that it may become, 
as it could become, a potent means of education and 
training for good. 

The admirable work of the Catholic Stage Guild in 


| England offers a very practical suggestion for American 
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Catholics who, appalled at the vitiated and vitiating stage 
of to-day, are casting about for some means of allaying 
the evil and restoring the drama to its rightful sphere of 
elevating and ennobling without thereby ceasing to afford 
the pleasurable satisfaction which the stage may legiti- 
mately present. Our brethren in England very sensibly 
have begun the work of reform with the stage folk them- 





Finally the mother of the poet Djelal-Sahir Bey spoke 
feelingly of the unhappy mothers who had lost their sons 


_ in the war, and was so eloquent that the assembly burst 


selves, of whom a very large percentage belong to the | 


Catholic Church. The Catholic ‘Stage Guild which began 
with only a few has now 318 professional members. 


The Turkish Feminists 


A correspondent of La Croix is convinced that the 
cannons which roared against the entrenchments of 
Tchataldja have killed the movement of Woman’s Rights 
in Turkey. The Young Turks had promised to emanci- 
pate the sex and the announcement produced a patriotic 
conflagration among the women. Even the doors of the 
harem were opened in an effort to inflame the popular 
heart and to secure the money and jewels of the women 
for the public cause. It was the price of freedom. 


into tears, and then all rushed to the platform to con- 
tribute their money, their rings, their bracelets, their 
chains and their watches to the sacred cause of national 
defence. “Why do you weep?” they were asked. “Be- 
cause we have nothing more to give,” was the answer. 
Poor women! Surely if they have any rights the most 
sacred is to be delivered from the degradation of the 
harem, But if the Young Turks whose cause they were 


| supporting had prevailed in the fight that right would 
never have been granted except in name; and the rever- 
ence for Allah, so manifest at these public meetings, 


The emancipated ladies convoked numberless meet- | 


ings, one more ebullient than the other. They were 
usually held in one of the halls of the University. At 
one of the gatherings the Princess Nazime, daughter of 


the Sultan Abdul-Aziz presided, but as she was already | 


advanced in age she was compelled to yield the chair to 
her more active and bustling associate, Zelma-Hanoum, 
the sister of Ahmed-Riza, the President of the Turkish 
Parliament. 

Zelma had been educated in Europe and was of great 
help to her brother when the masculine youth of Con- 
stantinople had to be exploited and watched. When 


She found many imitators, but the people frowned on 


would not long have lingered in their hearts. The Young 
Turks are scoffers and unbelievers, and the last state 
would have been as bad as the first. Only the true re- 
ligion can secure woman’s emancipation. 





7c 


A well-known Boston clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church writes as follows in an organ of that 
denomination : 

“The Liberator, a violent No-Popery organ, printed in 


Arkansas, publishes in its issue of April 3, 1913, the 
following paragraph: 


** *MMORGAN DEAD. 


“*]. Pierpont Morgan died in Rome, Italy, March 31. 
He was the boss of the American trusts and a Roman 
Catholic, member of St. George’s Church, New York. 


| He gave $4,500,000 to build one Cathedral in New York. 


Robbed the people by cornering prices and donated to 


| Rome.’ ” 
Abdul-Hamed fell, she was the first to take off her veil | 
and to display her Paris hat to the astonished Turks. | 


the enormous and multicolored specimens of headgear | 
that were flaunted on the streets, and the holy men of | 
the mosques declaimed fiercely against the innovation. | 


The indignation was so great that poor Zelma had to flee | 
Clubs held recently at Chicago it was proposed that a 


from the city. 

When she returned she was no longer attired like a 
Parisian ; that method was not helpful to the movement, 
so she resorted to the device of holding patriotic meet- 
ings. A lady who was present at one of them gave to 
the press a résumé of the proceedings. First, the novelist 
Halidé-Edib-Hanoum uttered a prayer of her own com- 
position in which she implored Allah to save the nation; 
then a poetess, Highiar-Hanoum, read some verses to 
“Our Country”; a devout lady named Fatima-Alié- 
Hanoum held forth on the glories of Islam, and then the 
business of the meeting began. A school teacher dis- 
coursed on the necessity of female schools, another de- 
manded domestic economy in the curriculum, a knowledge 
- of housekeeping being necessary to pass away the time 
and to put a stop to dangerous intrigues of all kinds. 





With the Boston clergyman, we are surprised at the 
Liberator’s lack of knowledge. 


At a meeting of the National Federation of Musical 


board of censors be appointed to which should be sub- 
mitted all songs published in the United States. “We of 
the Committee on American Music,” one speaker said, 
“have long been trembling at the trend of the popular 
songs. They have now become so degrading we are 
forced to take action.” High time, no question. The 
abominable songs that are first sung in cabaret and vaude- 
ville shows spread so widely that even little school girls 
are heard repeating them. From the well-known fact 
that words and ideas set to music are long retained in the 
memory, it is not hard to see what the effect of these 
objectionable songs may eventually be. Indeed, a clergy- 
man who was shown the words of one vile song that 
“everybody is singing,” marveled that the police allow 
the public to hear such songs. 
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MAY IN ROME, PAST AND PRESENT 


That everything in Rome is different from what it used to be 
is a platitude which under existing circumstances rises con- 
stantly to one’s lips, and it applies, as well as to a good many 
other things, to the month of the Madonna. To begin with 
the past. Time was in May, when the Fravolata, or straw- 
berry feast, was celebrated by the Roman peasants, and an 
eminently picturesque sight it must have been. Men in gala 
costumes walked in procession through the streets carrying 
enormous baskets filled almost to overflowing with the 
luscious crimson fruit, and they were aé€ompanied by girls in 
gaily tinted gowns, who, beating their tamburelli, danced along 
singing the praises of the strawberry. Finally, after traversing 
the city they passed, still singing, out of the gates into the 
Campagna, where the festivities were concluded by an al fresco 
dinner and dance. It was in May, too, that the Artists’ Festi- 
val took place, and a charming Flower festa was formerly held 
by the blue waters of Lake Nomi, near to the quaint old town 
of Genzano, famous for its wine. 

“On this occasion,” I quote from the Roba di Roma, “the 
people are all dressed in their effective Costumes, the girls in 
bodices and silken skirts, with all their corals and jewels on, 
and the men with white stockings on their legs, their velvet 
jackets dropping over one shoulder and flowers and rosettes 
in their conical hats. The town is then very gay, the bells 
clang, the incense steams from the censer in the church where 
the organ peals and Mass is said, and a brilliant procession 
passes over the flower strewn mosaic with music and crucifix 
and banners. Hundreds of strangers are there, too, to look 
on, and on the Cesarini Piazzi and under the shadow of the 
long avenue of ilexes that lead to the tower are hundreds of 
handsome girls with their snowy ‘tovaglie’ peaked over their 
The rub and thrum of tambourines and the clicking of 


heads. 
and the 


castanets are heard, too, as twilight comes on, 
Saltarello is danced by many a group.” 

This festa owed its title to the custom of spreading fragrant 
blossoms upon the roads and pavements so as to represent 
heraldic devices, arabesques, and other ornamental patterns. 
Its origin, in common with so many other Italian feasts, can 
be traced back to the days of paganism, for, according to 
antiquarians, it was a relic of the ancient Floralia, or Ludi 
Florales, celebrated in honor of Flora from the 28th of April 
to the 2nd of May, but purified and rightly directed by the 
Church. All these picturesque ceremonies, however, have now 
been abandoned, and the one remaining apology for the gala 
days of the past takes the form of a procession of flower- 
decked carts and carriages down the Corso, after a picnic at 
the Shrine of the Divin’ Amore, a little way out of Rome. 
Unhappily, this festivity is usually somewhat marred by 
rowdyism at the present day. 

Given fine weather, May is an ideal month in the Eternal 
City, even in these highly unpicturesque modern times. Azure 
skies and golden sunshine are then the rule, with perhaps 
occasionally a day when gossamer grey clouds obscure the 
sun, and the “Spanish Steps,” close to the house haunted by 
memories of the poet Keats, are an absolute blaze of color. 
There are masses of perfumed roses in every Variety and tint, 
yellow, crimson, pink and creamy white, offered for sale at 
varying prices,—one price for the Roman, another for the 
There are carnations, blood red and amber, and 
fragrant white pinks, clusters of delicate hued lilac, and 
scented heliotrope, but everywhere the ros€s run riot. And 
sometimes, not content with the colors in Nature’s extensively 
fitted up paintbox, the Italian gardener substitutes a tint of 
his own devising with not very satisfactory results. It hap- 
pened once that an Englishwoman passing by the Spanish 
Steps noticed a rose different in color to any she had ever 


forestiere. 


seen before, and telling herself with glee that she had dis- 


_ covered a hitherto unknown treasure, promptly purchased it 


and sent it in triumph to her gardener, receiving in a few 
days his laconic comment: “That rose was dyed.” 

“May has come again,” writes one who knew and loved his 
Rome in every season of the year,—“the delicate footed May, 
her feet hidden in flowers, as she wanders over the Campagna 
and the cool breeze of the Campagna blowing back her loos- 
ened hair. She calls to us from the open fields to leave the 
wells of damp churches and shadowy streets and to come 


| abroad and meet her where the mountains look down, from 


the roseate heights of vanishing snow upon plains of waving 
grain. The hedges have put on their best draperies of leaves 
and flowers, and girdled in at their waist by double, osier 
bands, stagger luxuriantly along the road like a drunken 
Bacchanal procession crowned with festive ivy, and holding 
aloft their snowy clusters of elder blossoms like ‘Thyrsi.’ 
Among their green robes may be seen thousands of wild 
flowers. The sweet scented laurustinus, all sorts of running 
vetches and wild sweet pea, the delicate vases of dewy morn- 
ing glories, clusters of eglantine or sweet briar roses, fragrant 
acacia blossoms covered with bees and buzzing flies, the, gold 
of glowing gorses, and scores of purple and yellow flowers of 
which I know not the names.” . 

It is in May that the feast of St. Philip Neri, Pippo Buono, 
as the Florentines caressingly termed him, is celebrated with 
much pomp and harmony in the richly decorated church be- 
longing to the Oratorians, the spacious Chiesa Nuova, and, 
on the fifth of the month, St. Pius V, Pontiff and Friar, 
is honored in the Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore on the 
Esquiline. In addition to its feste, each evening at the hour 
of the Ave, and sometimes in the mornings, the pulpits in 
various churches are occupied by special and eloquent 
preachers, who take the opportunity of the “Month of Mary” 
to stir up a little devotion in lax or careless hearts. The 
majority of Italians love a sermon, especially if the preacher 
can claim the title of orator, and sermons in Italy are fre- 
quently very lengthy proceedings, lasting sometimes for forty 
or fifty minutes. 

It is true that Rome in her advance along the road of civ- 
ilization has thereby lost a goodly portion of her old-time 
glamor and picturesque qualities, but May in the “City of the 
Saints” retains even to-day much of its ancient fascination; 
for the magnetic charm of Italy is a thing which will abide 
for ever,—electric trams and taxi cabs notwithstanding. 

G. V. CHRISTMAS. 
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Social Religion. An Interpretation of Christianity in 
Terms of Modern Life. By Scotr Nearinc, Ph. D. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

Consumers and Wage-Earners. 
Cheap. By J. Ettior Ross, Ph. D. New York: 
Adair Company. $1.00. 

Mr. Nearing’s book is the development of an address delivered 
before the Friends’ General Conference in 1910, It is filled with 
startling, though somewhat one-sided accounts of the sufferings 
of the poor; the endless hours of labor and starvation wages; 
the careless waste of human lives for the sake of large gains; 
the hunger, toil and wretchedness of a large portion of that 
population by which we are clothed and fed and housed. It is 
well that these facts should be brought home. There is plenty 
of everything in this land of ours, as the author says. Plenty 
of natural resources, plenty of opportunities, plenty of riches, 
plenty of enjoyment, plenty of poverty, plenty of child labor, 
plenty of sweat shops, plenty of vice, plenty of misery. And in 
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too many cases those on the bright side have no conception of 


the blackness of the dark side, which is not to be learned from 


a casual reading of the daily press. 


Little attention is paid to | 


social work by many well meaning Christians because they have | 


never realized the existence of such conditions. 


But the author’s error is that of countless reformers of our | 


day who look upon all moral evils as economic effects, and con- 
sequently seek only for economic remedies. Such conditions as 
we have described are indeed occasions, but not the inevitable 
causes of sin, and are themselves traceable to a want of religious 
principles in those who have induced them. The reason for such 
delusions is easily seen. Protestantism, which by its nature 
implies separation from the Church, the severing of the branch 
from the living vine, lost likewise in that very act its vitality for 
good works. 
was boldly taught by Luther. Although men were better than 
their creed; yet social helpfulness, unselfishness and sacrifice, 
which the Catholic Church has always insisted upon, were grad- 
ually lost in the great apostasy. In the reaction which is now 
following men are passing to the opposite extreme, and making 
religion consist almost purely of social works, looking to the 
material issues and ignoring the spiritual. 

Mr. Nearing is, moreover, too excessive in his vehemence of 
‘language, and his picture is all in heavy lines without any sha- 
dings. Such writings are likely often to work harm instead of 
good, Neither can we agree with all his economic postulates. His 
conceptions of religion are, as we have already hinted, entirely 


inadequate, they can never become a great social force such as' 


the teachings of the Catholic Church have always been. 

The second book deals with the same subject, but from a 
Catholic point of view. While observing greater restraint, the 
author pictures no less plainly the hideous facts of the many 
and great maladjustments of our social conditions which cry 
for reform. His statements are based upon statistics, and lead 
up to a definite purpose, an appeal to the conscience of the con- 
sumer, upon whom he places the last responsibility for sweat 
shop, tenement, and the many forms of poverty continuing in 
spite of endless and soul-crushing drudgery. His argumentation 
is built up entirely upon the teachings of the moral theologians 
of the Church; but consist in applying to the consumer the 
general principles laid down by them for cooperation in an in- 
justice. It is the duty of the Consuming Class, he holds, to see 
that goods are made under fair conditions. His conclusion is 
based upon the following reasons : 

“I. Because as indirect employers the Consuming Class are 
bound to maintain just conditions for those whom they indirectly 
employ. 

“II. Because as buyers the Consuming Class are first bound 
to pay the full value of the article, which must include sufficient 
to give the persons employed in its manufacture and distribution 
a living wage, etc.; and secondly, because the Consuming Class 


The sufficiency of faith alone without good works | 


are bound not to buy an article to which the seller has not a just 


title, the seller of an article made under unjust conditions not 
having a just title since there is work in the object for which 
he has not paid. 

“TIT. Because the Consuming Class would cooperate in an 
injustice in three ways: by receiving the goods made under un- 
just conditions; by furnishing the means for committing the in- 
justice; by urging such production by this practical financial 
support. 3 

“TV. Because the Consuming Class are bound to seek the 
social good, and that demands the payment of fair wages.” 

Since the individual consumer will not be able to determine 
with precision where an injustice has been done, and in any case 
is too insignificant a factor, Mr. Ross urges all to cooperate with 
the National Consumers’ League and to deal with the shops 
placed upon its “White List’—a “Black List,” or boycott of 
objectionable firms, being illegal. A “Fair House,” such as can 


be recommended by the League, is one whose wages, hours, 
physical conditions and other circumstances conform to the 
minimum requirements drawn up in the constitution of the Con- 
sumer’s League. The remedy is, of course, a limited one and not 
without its difficulties, while in practice the consumer’s respon- 
sibility is not easily defined. The author, according to the 
publisher’s note, received from the Catholic University of Wash- 
ington “the degree of Doctor of Philosophy for this, his ex- 
cellent work in behalf of the Consumer, the Wage-Earner, and 
the Oppressed.” J. i. 





The Ghosts of Bigotry. Six Lectures by Rev. P. C. Yorke, 
D.D. Second Edition. San Francisco: The Text Book Pub- 
lishing Co. 

The author of this work, it will be remembered, conducted 
a dozen years ago such a vigorous campaign against the Cali- 
fornia branch of the A. P. A. as to compel that organization 
to retire from the field, routed and silenced. The lectures 
Father Yorke then delivered were published in pamphlet form 
by the Catholic Truth Society of San Francisco, but as the 
plates were destroyed in the great fire of 1906, he has now put 
his discourses into an attractive book. After an excellent pre- 
liminary chapter on “Ghosts in General,” the author tells the 
story of four events in English history that owed their occur- 
rence to a spirit similar to the one that animated the Amer- 
ican Protective Association. They are “The Gunpowder Plot,” 
“The Popish Plot,” "The Gordon Riots,” and “The Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill.” The volume ends with a review of the 
“Anti-Catholic Movements in North America.” Father Yorke’s 
trenchant style and thorough mastery of his facts make this 
book a work of permanent value, and its reprinting just now 
is very seasonable, if a tithe of what is reported of the 
“Guardians of Liberty” is true. 





The Fear of Living. By Henry Borpeaux. Authorized 
English Version by RutH Heten Davis. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.35. 

That respectable people are not interesting and that realism 
is the portrayal of nothing but ugliness, are two literary 
dogmas that are widely accepted nowadays. Families that 
value honor more than wealth, women that place duty before 
pleasure, and men that prefer lawful love to illicit passion, 
though they are found in actual life, are by many considered 
intolerably dull if introduced into modern fiction. “Every 
work is realistic,” we are given to understand, “which paints 
vile characters and repulsive scenes, even if these characters 
be morbid and these scenes be the artificial dreams of a sickly 
imagination. Unrealistic is every work in which any account 
is taken of the virtues which are the current coin of most 
lives.” Nevertheless, M. Bordeaux has written in “The Fear 
of Living” a thoroughly realistic novel, with a sorely tried 
Catholic mother for a heroine, and as leading characters a 
son and daughter who follow unswervingly the path of duty, 
and a young soldier who actually resists an alluring temptress. 
Yet the story is not thereby deprived of literary excellence, 


| for the French Academy has “crowned” the book, nor has it 


| “the constant, all-prevailing desire for peace. 


lacked interested readers, for since its publication in 1902 the 
novel has been reprinted 74 times, and now it appears in an 
English translation. 

“The Fear of Living,” which the author considers the curse 
of the modern world and of France in particular, he defines as 
It is the flight 
from responsibilities, struggles, risks and efforts. It is the 
careful avoidance of danger, fatigue, exaltation, passion, en- 
thusiasm, sacrifice, every violent action, everything that dis- 
turbs and upsets.” The noble characters in the story are of 
course brave scorners of this fear. First, Madame Guibert, 
who beholds with perfect resignation to God’s will all her 
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dear ones leaving her side; then Marcel, who dies gallantly in 
battle; then Paule, who sacrifices her dowry to save the family 
honor; then Jean, the victor over temptation. But others are 
like Alice, who makes a loveless marriage, through fear of 
her mother, or Isabelle, who from a passion for luxury, makes 
a mercenary one. Though the book is most interesting and 
constantly drives home the soundest principles, Catholic read- 
ers must consider as serious drawbacks the fulness of detail 
with which Jean’s temptation is described and the shameless 
language he and Isabelle permit themselves to use. If it were | 


not for such passages the novel could be unreservedly com- 
W. D. 


mended. 





Missions and Missionaries of California. Vol. III, Upper 
California, Part II, General History. By Fr. ZEPHRIN ENGEL- 
HARDT, O.F.M. San Francisco: The James H. Barry Company. 

One can not be too grateful to the zealous friar, the author 
of the great work of which we have now the second part of 
the third volume, for having undertaken the task of correct- 
ing the errors of such writers as Bancroft and Hittell, and 
vindicating his brethren from the many accusations brought 
against them. We do not say that the early Franciscans in 
California were faultless. They were men and therefore had 
their shortcomings, for which their superiors rebuked tiem, 
and which Fr. Zephyrin does not conceal. Fr. Vincente de 
Sarria, elected Commissary Prefect in 1812, rebukes them for 
neglecting sometimes to learn the native dialects, which were 
numerous and difficult, and for not always carrying out ex- 
actly the instructions of the Council of Trent with regard to 
preaching, and warns them against too great solicitude in tem- 
poral matters, even as regards necessary things, to the detri- 
ment of the spirit of prayer. He thinks their rooms are more 
spacious and somewhat better furnished than is consistent 
with Franciscan simplicity and poverty; and some of the 
fathers wore shoes. He heard, too, that some travelled in 
coaches, but this turned out to be an exaggeration, while the 
description of the so-called coaches shows them to have been 
very simple vehicles indeed. He says nothing about beating | 
Indians unmercifully, a subject on which others dilate, nor | 
can we gather from his circulars that, in view of seculariza- 
tion, the missionaries slaughtered hundreds of thousands of 
cattle, the mission records show not to have existed, sold their | 
hides, and so sent untold gold to their brethren in Mexico, 
leaving the Indians to starve. Among the enemies of the 
friars, Fr. Zephyrin picks out one for special mention, 
“General” Mariano Vallejo, to whom he traces many of the 
calumnies of which the missionaries have been the victims. 
His method seems to have been to assert, and then to say 
that it was not worth while to spend time and ink and paper 
in proving. 

Fr. Zephyrin gives us a sad picture of the state of the mis- 
sions after they had been thrown into the hands of secular 
administrators. In the case of the mission of St. Francis 
Solano especially, things were so shocking that he dares not 
translate the Spanish of the report, but prints it in the original. 
It is pleasant to see that he can quote from Dana’s “Two 
Years Before the Mast” unprejudiced testimony in favor of 
the missionaries. This great work should be in every library 
that undertakes to provide authentic history of this country. 


H. W. 





Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus en France. Par le P. 
Henri Fovgueray, S.J. Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 12 
francs. ; 

In 1892 it was determined in a General Congregation of the 
Society of Jesus held in Spain that an effort should be made | 
to resume the writing of the history of the Society, which 
had lapsed since the time of Jouvency and Cordara. Smaller 





histories had been written by Crétineau Joly, B.N., and others, 
but no Jesuit had undertaken the task. Writers were there- 
fore assigned for the different Assistancies, and the present 
volume is one of the results of that ordination. It is the 
second of the French series. It begins with the year 1576 


' and ends with the recall of the Jesuits in 1604. As the book 


contains 738 pages, one may conclude as to the immense wealth 
of details to be found in it. They are all of absorbing interest 
for the general reader, as they are concerned with a critical 
period in the history of the French nation,—the battle of the 
League. A proper knowledge of the facts of that epoch is of vast 
importance to the Society itself on account of the calumnies of 
which it was made the victim. The narrative is necessarily 
picturesque, for in it move the great figures of Bellarmine, 
Maldonado, Coton, Augier, Pasquier, Arnauld and others, and as 


_ some of the French Jesuits of those days were sent to Scotland, 


Queen Mary appears on the scene. It is a valuable addition to 
historical knowledge. 





Christian Denominations. By Father Vicmivs H. Krvtt, 
C.PP.S. Collegeville, Indiana: St. Joseph’s Printing Office. 
50 cents. 

The first part of this little work by an active missionary 
consists in a brief‘exposition of Catholic doctrine, with appro- 
priate texts from Holy Scripture and abundant quotations 
from the early Fathers of the Church which should strongly 
impress upon the reader the unbroken continuity of_ Catholic 
teaching. The second part gives a succinct account of the 
history and tenets of the various Christian denominations 
most conspicuous in English speaking countries, and brief 
chapters are devoted likewise to such lesser sects as the 
Dowieites, Mennonites and Shakers. The greatest attention 
is naturally bestowed upon the Lutheran church, and many 


| pages are quoted in refutation of Luther from the “Defence 


of the Seven Sacraments,” by Henry VIII, whose own heresy 
is then considered in turn. The author has compressed a 
great deal of information within a small compass, and ad- 
dresses his book alike to Catholic and non-Catholic readers. 





The Cause of the Beatification of The Little Flower of 
Jesus. By Mgr. R. De Tem, Vice-Postulator. Translated by 
the Rev. L. Basevi, of the Oratory. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. 75 cents. 

When Rome and Roman Congregations depart from time- 
honored customs, the world at large has reason to suspect 
something of importance. Such a departure has just been 
made in the matter of the Articles presented for the Cause 
of the Beatification of The Little Flower of Jesus. The 
proverbial slowness with which Rome moves has been set 
aside in this case and the usual procedure has been antici- 
pated in a remarkable manner. Ordinarily the acts of the 
Process which contains the authenticated documents offered 
in proof of the sanctity of a servant of God are allowed 
to remain for ten years with seal untouched. An exception, 
however, has been made in regard to the Process of Sister 
Teresa of the Child Jesus. The examination of the docu- 
ments, presented for her Cause, began as soon as they were 
presented, and the Sacred Congregation of Rites is at 
present engaged in their consideration. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that the result of their investigations will soon be made 
known to the Holy Father. He himself has already given 
expression in most enthusiastic language to his appreciation 
of The Little Flower’s life, so that there is little doubt that 
before long we shall be allowed to give to the young Car- 
melite the title of Venerable. The present volume contains 
the “Informative Process,” not in its entirety, with all the 


| minutiz of witness and attestation, but in outline with the 
| articles that form its basis and foundation. One misses un- 
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fortunately the subtle spiritual charm of the autobiography; 
this was incompatible, no doubt, with the severity and exact- 
ness and sternness of language required in a judicial pro- 
cedure; but there is, on the other hand, a systematic presen- 
tation of the virtues and miracles on which rests the claim 
to heroic sancticy. Those who are interested in the Little 
Flower will find it both inspiring and instructive. J. H. F. 





“The Cult of Mary” (Benziger Bros., 40 cents) is a seventy- 
page book that should prove very useful both to enquiring 
Protestants and to imperfectly instructed Catholics. Father 
Thomas J. Gerrard, the author, clearly explains in seven short 
chapters just what the Church teaches regarding Our Lady. 
He first shows how different the Blessed Virgin is from the 
so-called “Pagan Madonnas,” and then tells what is meant by 
her Immaculate Conception, her Divine Motherhood, her Per- 
petual Virginity, her office of Mediatrix, her Assumption, and 
lastly the nature of the homage Catholics pay Our Lord’s 
mother. Particularly good is the chapter on the Immaculate 
Conception. Ignorance of the true meaning of that dogma is 
still dense in many quarters, and Father Gerrard wisely reiter- 
ates with emphasis that: “The theological as well as the plain, 
literal and grammatical sense of the word ‘immaculate’ is 
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indicated upon a special map. The little volume is sold for 40 
pf., and is published by the Volksvereins-Verlag of M. Gladbach. 
The same house likewise issues at the same price a similar volume 
upon England, treating in detail her constitution, government, 
political and economic conditions: “England, Verfassung, 
Verwaltung, Volkswirtschaft,” by Dr. Franz Schmidt. A large 
section of the work is devoted to the English parliament and it 
is preceded by a brief historical sketch. It will be of,interest to 
the general reader as well as to the student. Both volumes be- 
long to the “Citizens’ Library” series. 





“A Pilgrim from Ireland” (Benziger Bros.) is an exquisite 
little story by Rev. Maurus Carnot, O.S.B., of how the begin- 
nings of his monastery and town at the source of the Rhine 
and the evangelization of his people were made by an Irish 
The fishing and hunting 


| and other labors of the orphan boys who aid the solitary pil- 


neither ‘fatherless,’ nor ‘miraculous,’ nor ‘begotten of the Holy | 


Ghost.’ It is simply and only ‘stainless,’ ” 
altogether different from the Virgin Birth of Christ. 





A new publication is announced by Thomas Baker, London, 
entitled “The Book of the Foundation of St. Teresa of 
Jesus,” translated by David Lewis. The Benzigers are the 
American agents. It is a standard English edition, every line 


and is something | 


' an adulteress and the sister of two murderers. 


checked with the photogravure reproductions of St. Teresa’s | 


original manuscript. Mr. Baker, the publisher, was asked the 
other day about the sale of these editions of high ascetic 
works of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. In answer he 
stated that there was a large steady sale, and he had to re- 
print from time to time. “Who are the buyers?” “All kinds,” 
he said, “priests and laymen, nuns and dissenting ministers.” 
He added that another publisher who produced “Graces of 
Prayer,” by Father Poulain, S.J., has done well with it. In 
two years the sale has reached nearly 5,000, though it was 
expected the first issue of 1,000 would meet all the demands. 
This steady sale of such books surely shows that there are 
many eager for the higher life. The recent publication by 
The America Press of the “Names of God,” by Leonard 
Lessius, might enter in this same category. 





“Callista,” “Faith, Hope and Charity” and “Tears on the 
Diadem” have been sent us as specimens of the new “popular 


edition” of Catholic novels which P. J. Kenedy & Sons are | 


selling for fifty cents each. In the series are thirty-three volumes 
by such writers as Mrs. Dorsey, Isabel Williams, Hendrick 
Conscience and Lady Fullerton. Catholic teachers and librarians 
will be interested in these books as special rates are offered such 
buyers to enable them to. spread good reading at a moderate 


outlay. 





“Die Balkan Staaten” is a pamphlet which will be particularly 
interesting to readers at the present time. It is filled with val- 
uable information systematically arranged for ready reference. 
Bulgaria, Greece, Montenegro, Rumania and Servia are fully 
treated. Their history is briefly sketched, and the character of 
the people, their constitutions, governments, economic and re- 
ligious conditions are carefully indicated. Geographical and 
physical questions are likewise considered and a complete index 
makes the pamphlet doubly serviceable. 
only a future state, can evidently not be dealt with in the same 
way, but it is not overlooked, and its present boundaries are 


| Houghton Mifflin Co., New York: 


Albania, since it is | 


| thought.” 


grim provide agreeable provender for children, and the artistic 





touch throughout satisfies the maturest taste. Mary Mannix 
has translated it admirably. 

In the course of a review of Professor Walter’s recent book 
on “Genetics,” the New York Nation makes these observa- 
tions: 


“The bearing of heredity upon human conservation is shown 
in the last three chapters. Here we have the inevitable Jukes 
family, and the more recently discovered Kallikaks, con- 
fronted with the several hundred illustrious descendants of 
Jonathan Edwards. Unhappily, as Mr. Walter is candid 
enough to tell us, the grandmother of Jonathan Edwards was 
This is not 


necessarily fatal to eugenics, but it suggests that we pause for 





The assault of the anti-Catholic politicians of Belgium on 
the Catholic missionaries in Africa has had the good result of 


| inducing Rev. Father Laveille to write the “Life of Father 


De Smet.” It is a large book in octavo of 500 pages. It may 


not help the enemies of the Faith in Belgium to arrive at a 
better state of mind, but it will give courage to the Catholics 
of that splendid-little nation to see what their countrymen 
have been doing in all parts of the world ever since St. Francis 
Xavier wrote to St. Ignatius to send him men of their type. 





“Weibliche Jugendpflege”’ by Dr. Adolf Bertram, Bishop of 
Hildesheim, is a short treatise for girls who have completed their 
school course, and for the parents who care for them at home. 
It sounds a return to those virtues of maidenhood which 
the modern world is in danger of neglecting, and which have 
produced in past ages so many great, heroic and saintly women 
in the Church of God. Wisdom, in the sense of the Holy Scripture, 
strength of character, and a spirit of habitual piety are the three 
qualities upon which the author dwells as essential for true 
Christian womanhood. The pamphlet is published by the Volks- 
vereins-Verlag of M. Gladbach. Price, 15 Pf. 
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Benziger Bros., New York: 


The Way of the Cross and Other Verses. By Dismas. 50 cents. Tol- 
erance. By Rev. A. Vermeersch, S.J., $1.75. ‘ 

F. G. Browne & Co., Chicago: 
The Madonra of Sacrifice. By William D. Orcutt; Old China and 


Young America. By Sarah P. Conger. 75 cents. 


Polly of Lady Gay Cottage. By Emma C. Dowd. $1.00; Gettysburg. By 


Elsie Singmaster. $1.00. 
German Publications. 


M.-Gledbach, Volksvereins-Verlag GmbH.: 
England: Verfassung, Verwaltung, Volkswirtschaft. 


45 Pf; Die Balkanstaaten. 45 Pf. 


Dr. Franz Schmidt. 








EDUCATION 
Is Our Public School System a Failure? 

Dissatisfaction with the educational ideals long in honor among 
us appears to be growing apace. “We have carried our intense 
passion for education to such absurd lengths,” says a writer in 
the April North American Review, “that our public school chil- 
dren are half-baked. They are spoiled for being honest workmen 
and unfitted for being something better.” 
meant in any snobbish sense, nor does he who pens them desire 
to be understood as decrying universal education. He is a firm 
believer in the theory that the more highly the masses are edu- 
cated the better it is for the world at latge, but “it must be educa- 
tion of the right sort, and education in the true sense.” Existing 
ideals need overhauling, the writer claims, and long thought, dis- 
cussion, arguments drawn from tradition and from present needs 
—all these things are in order. The more light the better. 

Some of us will find an abundance of light in an exhaustive 
paper contributed to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of April 13. 
In it there is a fearsome story told of educational conditions in 
Iowa, a State which ranks first in the percentage of literacy in 
the country and which has more colleges than any other State, 
regardless of size. Iowa, says this writer, “is forced to acknowl- 
edge that its public school system is a failure.’ The acknowledg- 
ment comes from an awakening to conditions long claimed to 
exist everywhere, rather than from any new discovery particu- 
larly affecting the schools of the State. “Discovering,” says the 
Globe-Democrat article, “that 95 per cent. of its children of 
school age do not get beyond the eighth grade and that it is cost- 
ing $66,000 for every college-graduated farmer, it comes to the 
conclusion that not only is its own expenditure of $15,000,000 for 
education bringing no adequate returns, but that the $1,000,000,000 
which the public school system costs the United States each year 
are wasted. It is a humiliating acknowledgment, but because it 
has already set about to undo the self-inflicted injury and insure 
better things for the future, lowa is entitled to credit rather than 
discredit, to commendation rather than condemnation.” 

The awakening in Iowa, it seems, is due to a movement begun 
during the meeting of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association a 
year ago. The members of that body, the second largest of the 
kind in the country, notwithstanding that Iowa ranks only 
fifteenth in population, were worried, perhaps, over the apparent 
failure of the principle reiterated year after year in the gather- 
ings of the National Education Association,—“our free schools 
must advance along the lines of educational democracy in the 
sense that they must provide equal educational opportunities for 
all.” Yet statistics published not many years ago by the Com- 
missioner of Education for the State of New York demonstrate 
how fallacious is that catchword. In the cities of the great Em- 
pire State not more than one-third of the children finish the 
elementary school, and less than one-half of them go beyond the 
fifth or sixth grades, a very small percentage attend high school, 
and about one per cent. of high school graduates go to college. 
Could it be that no better conditions prevailed in Iowa? 

An appropriation was voted by the Iowa Association for a 
“Better Schools Commission,” authorizing a thorough investiga- 
tion and report, without fear or favor, let the blame fall where 
it may. This Commission reported that 95 per cent. of the chil- 
dren of Iowa, of school age, never go beyond the eighth grade in 
the public schools, “which necessarily leads to the conclusion that 
a large majority of the 95 per cent. never go beyond the sixth or 
seventh grade, and that laws should be enacted which shall lead 
to a better condition for this large part of our helpless people.” 
The report spares neither rural nor city schools. 
that.the former are worse to-day than were the country schools 
of forty years ago, and that the training of rural children is not 
such as to encourage their education, is certainly an amazing one 
to be made in a State typically, almost exclusively, agricultural. 
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But the indictment does not stop with the rural schools. The 
Globe-Democrat article tells us there are in Iowa to-day children 
of school age to the number of 672,940. There are enrolled in 
all the schools of the State 507,190. The average attendance is 
368,361. The estimated attendance in high schools and schools 
doing high school work is 55,000. The attendance in the twenty- 
five accredited colleges, including the three State schools, is 7,500. 
A pitiful showing, truly, of the efficiency of a system which aims 
at equal educational facilities for all! 

Of 672,940 children of school age in a State ranking first among 
our commonwealths in the percentage of literacy, not quite one- 
eightieth are taking work in the institutions of higher learning 
maintained at a cost of many millions each year. The three State 
colleges alone cost $2,000,000 annually. And this record is true 
despite the fact that there is no point, we are assured, in Iowa 
more than fifty miles distant from a college or university, that 
State having more colleges than Illinois or Massachusetts or even 
New York, though the Empire State is four times as large as the 
Western commonwealth. 

We have undoubtedly multiplied schools so as to put the 
acquisition of an elementary education within the reach of prac- 
tically every child in the land, and to make the attainment of 
secondary and even higher education a matter of comparatively 
little difficulty: If the revelations from Iowa mean anything, the 
children of the land are not using the opportunity offered to 
them—and the adequate goal which we have set for our educa- 
tional policy, equal educational facilities for all, has not been 
attained despite a vast total yearly outlay for education that indi- 
cates no niggardly spirit in the use of public revenues. 

“Loving the almighty dollar as he does,” declares the Globe- 
Democrat writer, “the average American does not care to go on 
perennially playing ducks and drakes with so many good speci- 
mens. Particularly does $1,000,000,000 a year seem too much to 
throw at the birds of unremunerative and unsuccessful educa- 
tion.” Evidently his view is the one accepted in Iowa since the 
announcement is made, following the amazing disclosures of the 
report of the “Better Schools Commission,” that the people of 
the State mean to unite in a whole-hearted campaign to improve 
educational conditions. 


The new campaign will have for its slogan consolidated rural 
schools, with State aid, and continuation or vocational schools 
for towns and cities. “In place of the little, cheerless rural 
school-houses,” said Iowa’s Governor in his inaugural address 
early this year, “poorly equipped, with no modern conveniences, 
we must have one three-to-five room building, centrally located, 
with an up-to-date system of heating, lighting, ventilating and 
water supply. Here will come relief from the monotony and 
loneliness of the teacher, with her half-dozen little children, by 
the daily association with other teachers.” And as for city 
schools,—since a majority of the children are destined to become 
wage-earners it is now a common cry that the curriculum should 
possess industrial attractiveness that will stimulate and hold the 
interest of the pupils. The opinion is not startlingly new, but 
it represents the new thought of Iowa’s teachers. Still playing 
on the old phrase, to secure equality of educational advantages 
for all types of children it is now deemed essential to recognize 
the cultural values of industries and link them to the elementary 
curriculum. 

We believe the process has been followed once before. When 
the movement to which our present school system is due was 
started, in 1837, Horace Mann was chosen to direct it. In an 
educational document which he issued shortly after his appoint- 
ment to the secretaryship of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education he tells us that not one-third of the children of the 
Commonwealth between the ages of five and fifteen attended 
school, and of those who did show some appreciation of the value 
of an elementary education many were satisfied with three or 
four months of irregular attendance during the year. His cure 
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for the patent evil was the common school, “an institution which | identified with a number of Church and local civic organizations, 


can receive and train up children in the elements of all good 
knowledge and virtue before they are subjected to the alienating 
competitions of life.’ And he did not hesitate to proclaim the 
quality of the new social boon of which he was the author: 
“This institution,” he said, “is the greatest discovery ever made 
by man; we repeat it, the common school is the greatest dis- 
covery ever made by man.” Lo, not one hundred years have 
elapsed and his “greatest discovery” is affirmed to be a failure 
and Mann’s own system of figures and percentages is being used 
anew to prove the need of another “greatest discovery ever made 
by man,” the vocational school with the millions and millions its 
introduction will call for from a too patient people. 

The writer is one of that very numerous class who do not 
accept as evident the contention that a system of State-supported 
schools is essential to the continuance of a free democracy. He 
does believe that it is essential to a free democracy that culture, 
religion and schools be promoted, and this is really what the 
educational provisions in almost all the constitutions of the 


_ States of the Union imply. The former view, the advocacy of 


State-supported schools in all its degrees and departments, 
finally and of necessity aims at State-Socialism in education, 
whilst the latter seeks merely that perfect freedom in education 
which alone is needed in a free democracy for the best training 
in citizenship, And true citizenship, be it remembered, calls for 
a group of virtues that are not acquired by a merely intellectual 
or scientific education. 

We wonder why it is that this thought fails to filter into the 
minds of the experimenters who are now planning the wholesale 
reform in the public schools and who are urging legislation that 





will give them new millions for vocational schools. Some years | 


ago there was reference made in one of the resolutions accepted 
in the Cleveland meeting of the National Education Association 
to a tendency among public school children “towards a disregard 
for constituted authority, a lack of respect for age and superior 
wisdom, a weak appreciation of the demands of duty, a disposi- 
tion to follow pleasure and interest rather than obligation and 


order.” Were it not well to take cognizance of this failure of | 


the system—one that intimately touches the welfare of society 
among us? 
curriculum has not yet been thoroughly established; the plans of 
even the most ardent supporters of vocational training are still 
in the experimental stage. Why not, if the State must provide 
for the evolution of true citizenship, urge the spending of a few 


millions to teach respect for authority and obedience to the law? 
M. J. O'C. 


Mr. Andrew J. Shipman has been named by the New York 


State legislature a Regent of the University of the State to | 


succeed Mr. Eugene A. Philbin, now Justice of the Supreme Court, 
His term will expire in 1920. Mr. Shipman is a member of the 
New York bar. He was born at Springdale, Va., 56 years ago, 
and on his mother’s side is a descendant of Thomas Carroll, a 
relative of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. He studied at George- 
town College and received his legal education in the University 
of New York. To the columns of America Mr. Shipman has 
been a frequent contributor. His familiarity with topics relating 
to Russia, Hungary, Galicia, the Orthodox Greek Church and the 
Slavic nations, the Russian language, and literature as well as 
the immigration which comes to the United States from those 
lands, has enriched with valuable articles on this and kindred 
subjects “The Catholic Encyclopedia” and the secular and 
religious magazines. Our readers will recall his splendid work 
in exposing the unprincipled methods of Presbyterian proselytists 
in Newark and New York, by whom Ruthenian Catholics were 
conjured into believing that a Mass said in Greek with some 
slight modifications was a bona fide Presbyterian service. Mr. 
Shipman is President of the Xavier Alumni Sodality, and 


The place of industries in the elementary school | 





and is one of the directors of the company publishing “The 
Catholic Encyclopedia.” 


ECONOMICS 


Russian Commerce 


Russia is a country occupying the whole of western Europe 
and stretching out indefinitely into Asia. We say indefinitely, 
because, though when we were boys Russia in Asia was marked 
very clearly on the map, we know that since then it has been 
engaged in Central Asia in the great work of annexation of the 
the territory of weaker people, which is characteristic of a Great 
Power. The chief occupation of the Russian noble is to tyran- 
nize over the peasantry, and all classes give tlremselves to Jew- 
baiting with cheerful alacrity. When they are not doing this, 
they are putting down insurrections in Poland and Finland and 
the Caucasus, using for the purpose greasy, hairy Cossacks 
armed with knouts. The tribunals are in constant session, their 
business being to send people to Siberia in obedience to the will 
of the despotic Tzar. This is the notion of Russia and the 
Russians entertained by an immense number of English and 
Americans, The English are more obstinate in their ideas on 
the subject, of which the natural corollary is that, such people 
are not worth cultivating from a commercial point of view. The 
Americans are more ready to admit evidence to the contrary. 
The consequence is that in those things in which American’s excel, 
machinery, especially agricultural, they have a fairly good trade 
with Russia, while England does very little beyond importing 
raw material from the ports. As for the interior, its trade has 
been hitherto quite insignificant. Since the entente cordiale there 
has been some improvement. The Englishman is beginning to 
see that the Russian is not the barbarian he thought, and so he 
wants to trade with him. To help in the development of trade 
the London Times published a Russian supplement of forty-four 
pages lately from which one can gather much interesting in- 
formation. 

For many years after the Crimean war the ordinary man in 
the street said that tallow candles held the place of butter in 
Russia. Perhaps no country industry is so conducive to mildness 
as dairy farming. It must therefore have surprised him to learn 
that Russia exports about 170 million pounds of butter a year, 
or enough to give every individual in Great Britain down to the 
babies in arms about five pounds. This is a three months’ 
supply. It also exports over 300 million dozens of eggs yearly 
and about 10 million dollars’ worth of poultry. This means that 
a large number of Russians lead quiet, peaceful lives. It also 
means large possibilities for the trade in refrigerators and 
incubators, of which Americans are taking advantage, to which 
the English are just waking up. The average Russian wheat 
crop comes to some 600 million bushels, and the surplus for ex- 
port about 150 million bushels. Of all grains the annual harvest is, 
in round figures, 2,400 million bushels and the export 500 million 
bushels. It is not surprising, then, that the imports of agricul- 
tural machinery amount to 44 million dollars a year. Sugar 
beets are also grown in Russia to the extent of 29 billion pounds 
a year. The production per acre is, however, less. than that of 
other European countries; but the matter is being studied in 
agricultural schools and laboratories, and there is no reason why 
the production should not be increased considerably. One will 
hear with surprise that Russia produces cotton. But it must be 
remembered that Russia is a large country. In five years it has 
multiplied its cotton production more than five times, which now 
is about one-fifth of that of the United States, more than half 
of the Indian production and considerably larger than the 
Egyptian. ‘ 

We hear a good deal of the salmon fisheries on the American 
Pacific coast. The same salmon run in the Russian rivers that: 
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empty in the Pacific, and the fishermen on them already pack | 
and cure 120,000 tons a year. When we consider that the | 
Siberian rivers are generally larger than those on the American | 
side of the ocean, he must see that the future of this industry 
lies rather on the Asiatic Pacific coast than on the American, | 
provided only that the Russian take the proper means to preserve 
it. On the whole, this will be an easier task for them than for 
Canada and the United States. In the first place, that interna- 
tional rivalry which threatens the extinction of the fisheries in 
Puget Sound and the Gulf of Georgia, has no place there, and, 
secondly, the nature of the Russian Government would make the 
execution of fishery laws more efficacious. On the other hand, 
the Pacific is a long way from St. Petersburg, and there is a 
general idea that the officers of the Russian Government are not 
proof against corruption when removed from supervision. How- 
ever this will turn out, it is clear that during the next twenty 
years or so the Russian salmon fisheries will prove formidable 
rivals of the American and the Canadian, the more so as in the 
former that cheap Japanese labor will be employed which the | 
American and the Canadian fishermen are restricting more and 
more every year. H. W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The Anglican Church Times is one of those English journals 
representing the High Church that are engaged in the hopeless 
task of persuading the world at large that the adherents of the | 
Protestant Church by law established in England is a veritable | 
living branch of the great Mother Church of Christendom. Yet 
in one of its leaders it refers to a quondam Anglican as “a 
convert to the Popish persuasion.” If the Church Times be an 
honest believer in the so-called branch theory why is it so in- 
consistent as to refer to its brethren in the Holy Catholic Church 
as members of “the Popish persuasion.” The London Universe 
observes that “the Church Times, in using the epithet ‘Popish,’ 
evidently intended to be offensive, but in so doing it has merely 
proved that if you scratch the High Churchman you will find the 
original Protestant.” 





In Cleveland a directory has been issued of Catholic boarding | 
houses in the city. The list is meant to be of service to those 
who are planning to make Cleveland their home as well as to 
those who desire a home in Catholic surroundings. It is also 
intended to help the work of the Catholic Travelers’ Aid, main- 
tained by Bishop Farrelly in the Union Station. It will be wel- 
comed by the clergy who are frequently consulted by strangers, 
and will be of service in business houses, shops and factories. 


SCIENCE 


The campaign against tuberculosis in the British Isles has 
advanced another stage. A general government order was 
issued a short time ago extending the principle of compulsory 
notification to all forms of human tuberculosis. A further 
order of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries makes the 
notification compulsory for tuberculosis of the udder, in- 
durated udder, and other chronic diseases of that organ, and 
of tuberculosis of any bovine animal. This order becomes 
effective on May the first. Animals found to be infected are 
to be slaughtered, and compensation will be made on a 
scale depending on the extent of the tubergulous disease. 





Rev. José Algué, director of the Philippine Weather Bureau, 
has. just published a brochure, entitled “The Barocyclo- | 
nometer for Use in the North Atlantic.” The pamphlet out- 
lines in detail the changes necessitated in the construction of 
the instrument in adapting it to Northern waters and also 
gives minute instructions regarding its use. Readers of | 
America will recall*that this instrument is now installed on 
the United States battleships. F. ToNporr, s.J. 
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OBITUARY 


The Rev. James S. O’Loane, S. J., pastor of the Church of 
Our Lady, in Guelph, Ontario, passed to his reward on April 
29. Father O’Loane was born November 4, 1854 at Waterloo, 
Ont., and taken when a child by his parents to Guelph. His 
great-uncle, Father Thomas Gibney was the first resident priest 
in Guelph. In the summer of 1888 Father O’Loane began his 
priestly ministrations in the city of his adoption, attending the 
then outlying missions of Acton, Georgetown and Hespeler and 
afterward Eramosa and Rockwood. For fifteen years he labored 
strenuously in this wide field and was then transferred to Sault 
Ste Marie, Ont., where he exercised his zeal for a little more 
than six years. In January, 1910 he returned to Guelph and was 
appointed rector of the Church of Our Lady. By his fellow 
citizens, Protestants no less than Catholics, Father O’Loane was 
held in the highest and most affectionate esteem. His happy 
disposition and ready wit won him a popularity which he em- 
ployed to promote among all the interests of religion. 





The Right Rev. Joseph Alfred Archambault, first Bishop, of§ 
Joliette, Canada, died after a brief illness on April 25. Bishop 
Archambault was born at L’Assomption, Ont., May 23, 1859; the 
son of the late Hon. Louis Archambault who was at one time 
Minister of Public Works for the Province of Quebec. He was 
educated at L’Assomption College and at Laval University, 
Quebec, and studied theology at the Grand Seminary in Montreal. 
Ordained to the priesthood in 1882 he went to Rome where he 
took his doctor's, degree in theology and canon law, carrying: 
off the gold medal in 1887. He then returned to Canada and in 
1888 was appointed professor of philosophy at L’Assomption 
College. In 1891 he became professor of natural law at Laval 
University. His great ability as an administrator was recognized 


| by Archbishop Fabre and he was appointed Vice-Chancellor and 


later Chancellor of the Archdiocese of Montreal. He also held 
the responsible position of Vice-Rector of Laval University and 
in recognition of his services was made Prothonotary Apostolic 
by His Holiness Leo XIII. On June 27, 1904, Mgr. Archambault 
became Bishop of Joliette. The month of June, 1907, witnessed 
the dedication of a splendid new Cathedral in his diocese. He 
was an eloquent preacher, an ardent worker in the cause of 


| education and rendered important services to the Church in Canada. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the Chronicle of your issue of April 5, it is stated that since 
the African War “Wolseley having lost his vogue has been little 
heard of.” It is a sad story. When he retired from the post 
of Commander-in-Chief at the end of the war he was badly 
broken in health, partly the result of his heavy load of work at 
Headquarters in London, Then his mind and memory gave 
way. He lived not far from here, a broken man with occasional 
spells of memory and energy in which he could write a letter or 
two, but he could never appear at any public function or do any 
consecutive work. 

I don’t think he was responsible for neglecting Buller’s advice. 
He was a fast friend of Buller and always relied on him. Pub- 
lished despatches show that Wolseley wanted to make prepara- 
tions months before the crisis and to reinforce South Africa. 
He was not responsible for Buller’s recall. This was a political 
aet of the Ministry urged on by the Jingo press. Wolseley had 
many Catholic friends. He used to keep Father (now Bishop) 
Brindle’s portrait on his work table and point it out to visitors 
as that of “the bravest man he had ever known.” Wolseley was 
the first Commander-in-Chief to order that the flags of Catholic 
regiments should be blessed by a Catholic priest. Till then the 
Protestant “consecration” was always used. 

Isleworth, April 12. 


A. H. A. 

















